The cover of the last issue of GRAIN showed a lake steamship loading at Duluth, with grain going to Europe for relief needs. 


The picture above shows a Great Lakes steamer, heavily loaded, pulling in to an elevator at Buffalo, N.Y., for unloading. The 


grain will then be routed by rail or the Erie Canal to the Eastern Seaboard for foreign shipment. 
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Bailing Water Out Of 
A Boat With A Sieve 
Doesn't Mean Any- 
thing But Lost Motion 


An elevator bucket may be plenty spacious... . have 
a high content rating. May load to its full capacity in 
elevator boot. But... . if it fails to discharge completely 
capacity doesn’t mean anything. The 


CALUMET =: CUP 


gives you maximum working capacity. Capacity you can count on 
for the very limit from start to finish. 

From start: Because the patented streamlined logarithmic Curve 
design of the Calumet Cup .. . the high ends and front . 
provide maximum load capacity. 


To finish: Because the Calumet Cup completely discharges these 
maximum capacity loads from outlet spout. No backlegging. No 
lost motion. 


Emergency orders filled 
in seven days. Non- 
rush orders, ten days 
to two weeks. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


Or write for capacity 
data that really means 
something. 


B. I. WELLER CO. 
Ve O52\” ~—-«327 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 4 Ill. 


OAD MORE «~~ 


with an S-A BOX CAR LOADER 


With an S-A portable Box Car Loader, 
one man can fill and trim box cars 
in a fraction of the time required for 
other methods of loading. Once in 
position, this fast-working unit op- 
erates unattended. This means real 
savings in time and labor. The 
standard S-A loader handles loose, 
ms granular material up to 2-inch lump 
Gulthe torte cAck fang size, throwing it as far as 30 feet. 


copy of Bulletin No. 240 SEN 
STEPHENS “ADAMSON 


MFG. CO. 
Tellevel-Bin Level Saco Speed Reducers 


Controls | Car Loaders Car Pullers Winches 
SealMaster Ball Bearings 


19 RIDGEWAY AVE., AURORA, ILLINOIS 


SELF ANALYSIS SAFETY QUIZ 


Meditation on our personal shortcomings is 
said to be good for the soul. At least, any super- 
intendent can gain a new outlook by a little 
inward searching of his own methods and atti- 
tudes toward his workers. 

This check list is for you alone. 

Give yourself a good going over. 

1. Do | practice what | preach Yes No 

dbouiths safety? (es eee ee Sa ae eee 
2. Do | know all the hazards 
inemy: department? 2 Gee 13 RS eee 
3. Do | inspect continuously 
fObmnazandS?42 2.42 we ee Riser pit)! 
4. Do | permit unsafe shortcuts 
by workers? osmosed es epee RI i 
5. Do | check on their personal 
PrOTECEIOMi? ss (Sas ere ee ee 2 So Oy ree 
6. Do | stop unsafe practices 
without “delayr «2.22 eases icaamns Sr Dee 
7. Do | criticize in friendly, 
helpfulsmanner?) 22 Sy ae ee ays se ea 
8. Do | see that workers have 
DKOPERL1OOl Sore Uma eee ee ee fa NU A 
9. Do | make sure tools are in 
goed: Condition? s24. 2 ee J 
10. Do | insist on prompt first 
aid for vinpUryeo oes set ois pagans 12 A eee 
11. Do | encourage reports on 
unsafe, COMdiTiOnS? ses". eee pee ei 
12. Do | investigate accidents 
promptly; -fUblye sy seme yee Se eee 
13. Do | encourage housekeeping 
for’. Sdtetye fee eager SU 
14. Do | encourage safety 
SUGGESTIONS hacen ae aie ene a it eee 
15. Do | act promptly on all 
SUGGESHIONS? A, 2 Ses Bee ae 3s =e 
16. Do | give proper credit for 
good suggestions? “22 = hs Ss ed aaa 
17. Do | help workers feel 
Secure in thelnyobse! 2 ase 
18. Do | commend good work 
whenever possible? 
19. Do | try to counsel worried 
employ estes a: SEE aie 
20. Am | considerate in handling 
QTIEVANCES? nyc ete eet 
21. Am | a good listener? 
22. Do | administer discipline 
aii pliy ecw. te eeekeree a sin 
23. Do | keep emotion out of 
joo edecisionse 125. aie ts a ae 
24. Do | prepare for opportunities 
rs] gy =(¢ 1a (ge aghenaan RNa cs ORMSRO ne ee Tes Meigs 
25. Am | training others to take 
OVEREINYc|OD? eece ka. oo acto Nes 
26. Do | consider my own health 
ondw'safety? eM s ee ieee 


103 couNTRY ELEVATORS, including the Elbow Lake 
Co-op. Grain Co. of Elbow Lake, Minnesota. Says Edgar R. Beyer, 
manager, ‘‘The prompt and efficient service we received on the in- 


stallation of our new Country General 7 was excellent . . . one of the 


best to be found. We are proud of our machine, and know it will 
handle the tough cleaning jobs.’’ Count on Superior for accuracy, 
dependability and real service! 


34 MILLS, including the National Oats Co. mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. A. S. Vermeersch, secretary, says, ‘“The Superior C 56 Length 
Graders are doing an excellent job for us. In our business we have 
to have precise, accurate separations. Superior Machines give us 
this.’’ Yes, Superior machines are tops for micro-accurate perform- 
ance, operate at high speeds with remarkable precision through runs 
of millions of bushels. 


SEE SUPERIOR FIRST 


e@ for micro-accuracy 


e for high capacity 
e for complete flexibility 
® for dependable service 
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SEPARATOR 


"Who bought SUPERIOR grain cleaning 
ipment during (948 2" 


85 HYBRID CORN PLANTS, including the world’s largest, 
Garst and Thomas Hybrid Corn Co., Coon Rapids, Iowa. Says Leo 
A. Schneider, plant superintendent, ‘In order to secure increased 
capacity we recently conducted a series of grading machine tests on 
sizing, accuracy, grading rates, capacity and trouble free opera- 
tions. After an analysis of these tests we selected Superior Rock-it 
Graders for our corn grading operations.” 


209 TERMINAL ELEVATORS, Malt Houses, Feed Plants, 
Seed Houses, and other plants which have learned to trust Su- 
perior’s 18 years of experience in producing fine machines for the ° 
cleaning, grading, scalping and aspirating of grains and seeds. Con- 
stant mechanical and design improvements keep Superior equip- 
ment ahead of the field. You know you can count on dependable, 
low-cost, long-life service when the name plate says, ‘‘Superior.”’ 


SUPERIOR 
COMPANY 


aes 4 Minnesota 


Hopkins 


YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO BE 


Scared STIFF 
o Static! 


Publication Office 
327 So. La Salle St. 


plosions.”’ 


Listen to what David J. Price, an authority, has to 
say on the subject: “Static Electricity must be recog- 
nized ds one of the prominent causes of dust ex- 


Another authority, C. J. Mitchell of the Mill Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau recently stated that 
dozens of dust explosions have been definitely traced 


to static as igniting factors. 


Mill and elevator belts running over pulleys’ create 
hazardous static charges, often as high as 4500 


volts. A lurking, unseen menace capable of touching 


off a disastrous, death-dealing explosion. 


STATIC 


ELIMINATOR BRUSH 


Made up of thousands of fine, 
durable brass wire bristles inter- 
woven between two heavy copper 
wires, the Static Eliminator Brush 
gathers static, breaks it down and 
grounds it renders it abso- 


lutely harmless. 


Easily and quickly installed on 
any belt and approved by Mill 


“A Lightning Rod 
For Belts’ 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


when properly installed and 


grounded. 


Heed the warnings of authori- 
ties. Protect life and property 
Avail 


yourself of this low cost, urgent- 


against dangerous static. 


ly needed safety measure, now. 


Write for details, today. 


Send, too, for the big, current Seedburo Catalogue, if you 
have not already received your copy. Packed from cover 
to cover with money saving values in modern equipment. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


726 Converse Bldg. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


° Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phones—WaAbash 2-3111 - 2-3112 
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SOGES CHAPTER MEETING DATES 


1st TUESDAY — Minnesota SOGES 
Chapter. 
Corp., Minneapolis, 
Auld, Hales & Hunter Co., St. Louis 
Park, Secretary. 


Henry J. Anderson, Bunge 


President; James 


2nd TUESDAY — Omaha - Council 
Bluffs SOGES Chapter. John T. Goet- 
zinger, Rosenbaum Bros., Omaha, Presi- 
dent; W. S. Pool, Nebraska-Iowa Ele- 


vator, Omaha, Secretary. 


2nd FRIDAY—Central States SOGES 
Chapter. M. M. Darling, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, President; N. R. Ad- 
kins, Ralston Purina Co., Lafayette, Sec- 


retary. 
3rd TUESDAY—Kansas City SOGES 
Chapter. Orin Kinman, Cargill, Inc., 


Kansas City, President; George D. Dun- 
can, Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Secretary. 


3rd TUESDAY -— Chicago SOGES 
Chapter. Edward Anderson, Norris Grain 
Co., Chicago President; Harry Hanson, 
Glidden Co., Chicago, Secretary. 


3rd THURSDAY — Buffalo SOGES 
Chapter. Cornelius Halsted, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, President; James Burns, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Buffalo, Secretary. 
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SAFETY COLOR DYNAMICS 


COLORS IN INDUSTRY 


IN THE PRESENTATION OF THIS ARTICLE, COLORS IN 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY WILL INCLUDE THOSE COLORS THAT 
ARE OR CAN BE USED TO SIGNIFY, DESIGNATE, OR SYM- 
BOLIZE DIFFERENT MATERIALS, LIQUIDS, GASES, AND SOLIDS 
THAT ARE ENCOUNTERED IN INDUSTRY. THE INTELLIGENT 
USE OF THESE COLORS WILL ENABLE PERSONS TO KNOW AT 
A GLANCE WHAT KIND OF A MATERIAL, LIQUID, OR GAS IS 
INVOLVED, AND THEY WILL KNOW ITS CHARACTERISTICS, 
WHETHER OR NOT IT IS DANGEROUS, AND THE NECESSARY 
PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED IN CONNECTION THEREWITH. 

NO ATTEMPT WILL BE MADE TO COVER ANY OF THE 
MECHANICAL SAFETY FEATURES OF INDUSTRY, AS THIS IS 
DEFINITELY A SUBJECT OF ITS OWN. 

COLORS OF FIRE PROTECTION DEVICES WILL INCLUDE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS, EXIT LIGHTS, FIRE ALARM BOXES, ETC. 
ALSO INCLUDED WILL BE SAFETY CANS FOR THE STORAGE 


Stephen L. Halac, Safety Engineer 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Soya Products Division 


Chicago, Illinois 


First, let us consider some of the 
history, background, and first uses 
of colors. 


Color is an essential of life, and 
it would be very difficult to con- 
ceive of the drabness of existence 
If we did not have any different 
colors in this world. The appre- 
ciation of colors in nature or in the 
arts has increased with the develop- 
ment of civilization and has always 
been an inherent characteristic of 
the human race. Along with the 
pure artistic appreciation of colors 
has grown an extensive symbolical 
use of them. The original Amer- 
icans, the Indians, made extensive 
use of colors symbolically on their 
totem poles and in the paints with 
which they decorated their bodies 
and faces. In the early days of the 
development of this country, scouts 
and woodsmen were able to tell 
from the color and the arrangement 
of an Indian’s war paint, not only 
the tribe to which he belonged, but 
whether he was on a simple cattle: 
stealing expedition, whether he was 
on a scalping party, or whether he 
had set out with the grim deter- 
mination of selling his life as dearly 
as possible. Probably the best 
known and the most familiar colors 
to us all are those of our country’s 
flag. These colors — red, white, 
and blue — are the national Amer- 
ican colors. They have been used 
in combination many times through- 
out the ages. Charles W. Stewart, 
Superintendent of Naval Records 
and Library of the United States 
Navy Department, traces their use 
back to the Ark of the Covenant 
within the Tabernacle, the curtains 
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OF FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS. 


of which employed the colors blue, 
purple, and scarlet. “Red is for 
courage, zeal, fervency; white is for 
purity, cleanliness of life, and recti- 
tude of conduct; blue is for loyalty, 
friendship, justice, and truth.” Each 
of the other nations has its own 
individual flag, made up of various 
colors and combinations which are 
deeply significant and symbolic. Un- 
questionably, most of us got one 
of our first, lasting impressions of 
color when Santa Claus made his 
appearance in his familiar red and 
white suit. 
Colors Have Meaning 

From a more practical standpoint, 
colors are used in many different 
phases of our everyday life. The 
customary use of pink or of blue 
saves a proud parent from much 
questioning and explanation. It is 
hard td conceive how the automo- 
bile could ever have been so widely 
distributed and used without the 
familiar green, yellow, and_ red 
colors of a traffic light. Of course, 
it is quite true that red is the color 
that perplexes us most when ques- 
tioned by a police officer. 

Many people in industry prob- 
ably do not stop to consider just 
how extensive and how valuable 


the use of colors has grown to be. 
The development has been quite 
gradual and has come to be taken 
for granted without any great 
amount of analysis. As a matter 
of fact, it is highly essential that 
those in industry should have a 
thorough understanding of these 
colors so that when the occasion 
arises, the situation can be under- 
stood and handled intelligently. 
Fire Alarm 

There are certain colors that are 
not directly connected with indus- 
try but indirectly are of utmost 
importance to all, not only in in- 
dustry but in all walks of life. These 
are the colors associated with fire 
alarm boxes. A knowledge of these 
colors and the location of fire alarm 
boxes near your home and office 
or factory should be our civic duty. 

Conspicuousness of fire alarm 
boxes is of prime importance, and 
consequently they get their well- 
deserved share of color. The box 
and at least a portion of the sup- 
porting pole or post should be 
painted a signal red, preferably with 
white stripes above and below the 
red. Silver striping is often used, 
and it works out quite well. <A 
special-colored light should be pro- 


vided at or near 
closely-built sections to indicate its 

Purple, blue, or 
lights are well 


every box in 


location at night. 
orange-colored 
adapted for this purpose — much 
more so than red or green. Since 
the advent of the traffic signal 
lights, which are red and green, 
the use of these two colors over 
fire alarm boxes would not be ad- 
visable and could easily lead to 
confusion. 

Something that affects us more 
directly is the colors used for exits 
and private fire protection — pri- 
vate fire alarm boxes and designa- 
tion of portable equipment being 
among the more important. 

Exit Lights 

We are all very well acquainted 
with the color so widely used for 
exit lights. We see these lights 
very frequently, especially in the- 
aters, hotels, office buildings, fac- 
tories and the like. How many of 
us know that green is the recom- 
mended color, rather than the famil- 
iar red-colored exit light? Green is 
prescribed for exit signs in con- 
formity with the color scheme 
adopted for traffic signals and is 
recommended by the “Building 
Exits Code” of the National Fire 
Protection Association, except where 
another color is required by law 
or ordinance. The reasons for the 
general use of red instead of green 
may be due to the fact that red 
commands attention better than 
does green and also, as already men- 
tioned, because it may be the color 
required by law or ordinance. 

In factories, warehouses, depart- 
ment stores, and other similar build- 
ings, the location of such fire pro- 
tection equipment as axes, extin- 
guishers, hose, sand pails, water 
buckets, etc., is designated by a red 
band around the post or on the 
wall where the equipment is placed. 
Signs and arrows are often painted 
on walls or are placed conspicuously, 
pointing out where these stations 
are and also the location of private 
fire alarm boxes. It is no doubt 
true that many of the employes, 
especially the older ones, know 
where this equipment is and could 
find it blindfolded. This is what 
we should all like to believe. On 


the other hand, there may be new 
employes on the premises at the 
time of a fire who would be greatly 
aided by the presence of such signs 
or markers. 
Sprinkler Colors 

While on the subject of fire pro- 
tection equipment in buildings, let 
us consider the colors used for the 
classification of automatic sprinkler 
heads. If you have a sprinkler sys- 
tem in your building, 
question but fhat it should receive 
great care and attention. You can 
consider each sprinkler head as both 
a watchman and fireman, on duty 
at all times and ready for action 
when called upon by the heat of 
a fire. Maintenance of these sys- 
tems cannot be overemphasized. If 
it were not for the sprinkler sys- 
tem, there is little doubt that many 
concerns would not be in business 
today. Sprinkler heads of the solder 
type are manufactured to fuse at 
four different temperatures, because 
certain occupancies and _ locations 
necessitate higher than the ordinary 
degree heads. The ordinary head, 
rated at approximately 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit, is used far in the ma- 
jority. It is not specifically colored, 
but has the brass or bronz appear- 
ance. Next we have the inter- 
mediate head, rated at 212 degrees, 
which is generally found under sky- 
lights and over low-pressure boilers. 


The frame of the head, and the 
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r \TS GREAT TO BEOFF \1 ALWAYS YAMMERIN’ 
THE JOB AWAY FROM AT 
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frame only, is painted white. The 
286-Degree, or hard head, used in 
dry rooms and the like, is colored 
blue. For such locations as bake 
ovens and other places where the 
temperature is far above normal, 
the extra-hard head is used, which 
is rated at 360 degrees and is 
painted red. It is important, there- 
fore, that the person in whose care 
the sprinkler equipment is entrusted, 
be familiar with these colors and 
their meaning so that if any occu- 
pancy changes take place, he can 
see that the proper degree head is 
in the right place. Other colors 
are in use, especially for the non- 
solder type, but those already men- 
tioned comprise by far the greatest 
majority. 
Cans 

We are all familiar with the color 
of cans containing gasoline, naph- 
tha, benzine, and other highly flam- 
mable liquids. It is true that many 
persons actually believe that so long 
as the can is colored red, the dan- 
ger is eliminated. This color sig- 
nifies that there is «a dangerous 
liquid contained within the can and 
that extreme care should be made 
of its use. When we see such a 
can, it commands our attention, so 
that we will investigate further and 
make sure that the can is of the 
approved safety type. Then we 
shall know if the liquid is prop- 
erly kept. 

Flammable Materials 

Colors play a very important part 
in connection with the transporta- 
tion and shipping of flammable 
liquids and materials through our 
cities and towns that introduce haz- 
ards which seriously endanger lives 
and property. All of these mate- 
rials do not act in the same way, 
and, therefore, must be handled dif- 
ferently, according to the individual 
characteristics. It necessarily - be- 
comes of great importance to be 
able to recognize the different mate- 
rials, so that the proper precautions 
may be taken in case of emer- 
gency. This has been made com- 
paratively easy by the regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which, for the purpose of 
safety in transportation, has divided 
these dangerous materials and _arti- 
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cles into six classes and has given 
each one a distinctive label. These 
classes of labels are as follows: 

1. Flammable Liquids (Red La- 
bel). 

2. Flammable Solids (Yellow La- 
bel). 


3. Oxidizing Materials (Yellow 
Label). 

4. Corrosive Materials (White 
Label). 

5. Compressed Gases (Green La- 
bel). 

6. Poisonous Articles (Poison 


Gas, Poison, or Tear Gas Label) — 
(White Label with Red Lettering 
and Red Outline. Skull and Cross- 
bones for Poisons). 

Piping 

Still another important use of 
colors which is also of immense 
value to those in industry is that 
for the classification of piping sys- 
tems frequently encountered in 
buildings. It is essential that these 
colors and their meanings be thor- 
oughly understood. The purpose 
of coloring piping and of having 
this color scheme standardized is to 
enable employes, as well as fire- 
men, to recognize what is contained 
within the piping, so that when the 
occasion demands the situation may 
be properly handled. It is quite 
important that a person know 
whether he is dealing with a pipe 
containing ammonia or whether he 
is dealing with a pipe containing 
a safe material. 

Piping systems in a plant should 
be classified into one of three 
groups or Classifications, depending 
upon the nature of the material 
carried. The three main classes are 
as follows: 

1. Fire protection material and 
equipment, including sprinkler sys- 
tems. 

2. Dangerous materials, including 
corrosive, flammable, explosive, and 
poisonous. 

3, Safe-- materials, “ such: «as 
water, etc., so that a pipe may be 
broken into at any time, even when 
filled. 

In some cases, two other classi- 
fications may be necessary: 

4. Protective materials — Those 
that eliminate or decrease the haz- 
ards of dangerous materials; for ex- 
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Classification 


F — Fire Protection Materials and Equipment 
Naar ude 2 RNY Yellow (or Orange) 
Green (or the achromatic colors: 

White, Gray, Black, or Aluminum) 
TU Ny aad aeaeeiaes Ege pe Bright Blue 
eae atid wn take ee et Deepa ranmc 


D — Dangerous Materials 
S— Safe Materials... 


ample, a plant may have protective 
gases or liquids which act as anti- 
dotes to poisonous or 
materials. 


corrosive 


5. Extra-valuable materials—Most 
of these materials ordinarily could 
come under the safe classification, 
but where the value is unusually 
high, it is well to assign a special 
classification. 

All piping in each classification 
should be painted a special color so 
that anyone can tell at a glance 
under which classification it be- 
longs. The following table indi- 
cates the color that should be used 
for each classification, and also the 
designating symbols: 

There are two methods of paint- 
ing the piping: One is to apply the 
color over the entire length of the 
pipe, and the other is to paint color 
bands eight inches to ten inches 
wide near valves, fittings, and 
pumps and at repeated intervals 
along the pipe. Color-band paint- 
ing is generally used when the man- 


agement may wish to paint all 
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pipes white or black or some other 
color (not a color specified for 
identification purposes) to prevent 
deterioration of the pipe, to decrease 
the cost, to increase the illumination, 
or for decorative purposes. 

There are unusual classifications 
which might be encountered: for 
example, ammonia ordinarily would 
be classed as a dangerous material, 
but it might be used as a safe mate- 
rial for attaching phosgene fumes. 
Even under this condition, it should 
be classed as a dangerous material. 

Where drinking or service water 
pipes are provided with special taps 
for fire protection purposes, the 
fire outlets only should be painted 
red and the remainder green. 

Stenciling Legends 

When it is desired to identify 
more specifically the material in a 
pipe, this can be done in either of 
two ways: 

1. Preferably, by painting a sten- 
ciled legend on each pipe; 

2. By the addition of one or more 
color stripes. 

Stenciled legends should name 
the material; abbreviations may be 
used. Where it is important to 
know the direction of the flow, in- 
dicating arrows may be pointed on 
the pipe. Where color stripes are 
used for specific identification, each 
individual plant or industry as a 
unit can control its own selection 
of colors. For piping smaller than 
3/7, inch in diameter, enameled metal 
tags should be placed securely and 
in such a manner as to be easily 
read. Where stenciling is employed, 
the legend should be so located that 
it is entirely visible to workers on 
the regular floor level. Where the 
pipes are located overhead, the leg- 
end should be placed below the 
horizontal centerline of the pipe. 

Gas masks are provided for our 


protection against the different 


DON'T LET 


Mark the Spot 


FOR 
EFFECTIVE 
DUST AND GAS 
PROTECTION 


ROBERTSON Explosion 


Ventilators 
WILL 
Remove the more explosive 
fine dust from the leg by 
continuous gravity action 


WILL 

Release pent-up gases and 
flames in case of an explo- 
sion 


WILL 

Minimize the possibility of 
a secondary explosion by 
continuously venting gases 


ROBERTSON Ventilation 


Engineers 
WILL 
Inspect your elevator and 
recommend proper sizes and 
number of ventilators to se- 
cure maximum protection at 
minimum expense. 


Write Now for Details 


H. H. ROBERTSON Co. 


Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


gases commonly encountered in in- 
dustry. Again, colors are used to 
make it easier and quicker for us 
to select the proper type canister 
to be used. 

These canisters have 
colors each inaicating the 
against which they afford protec’ 
Some of the color combina- 


distinct 
gases 


tion. 
tions in use are: 


ized by the E. I. DuPont Company. 

First, a little bit about Three- 
Dimensional Seeing. This is a new 
science of combining color and light 
correctly, thereby providing a way 
of bettering industrial seeing condi- 
tions. It calls for painting machin- 
ery in colors that reflect light in- 
stead of absorbing light, thus better 
seeing conditions are provided be- 


Color 


Protection Against 


Yellowitwith: Blue Stripe: sate ere 


Phosphine, Arsenic Trichloride 


Wife melee eit es ee eee eee Bromine, Acetic Acid, Nitric Acid 
Yellow with Black Stripe Benzyl Chloride, Nitric Oxide, Phosgene 
Black with White Stripe... Carbon Tetrachloride, Acetone, Propane 


White with Green Stripe... 


Cyande, Hydrocyanic Acid 


Y ell yeartem ate aan ee Hydrogen Cyanide and Cyanogen, Chloride 


The following contains a list of 
some common materials encountered, 
showing the physical characteristics 
and classification symbols: 


F— Fire Protection 2... Red 
D = Dangerous 2.2222 Yellow 
Sis Sates cis ee me ca Green 
P= Protectiviedusss: we Blue 


V — Extra Valuable. Purple 


cause the usuable light at the im- 
mediate working point is increased. 
When the bodies of machines are 
painted Gray and the working areas 
painted in a contrasting hue, Buff 
or Green, these danger points are 
“spotlighted” clearly. 

Walls, ceilings and floors are 
also painted in colors that are high 


Classification of Materials Carried in Pipes 


Physical State 
Gas, Liquid, 


Material Piped or Semi-Solid 


PAT MNOIA> pees ee Liquid & Gas 
Acetylene Gas Gas 
Garbons Dioxide 2. - Gas & Liquid 
oamiteis <s iaiacs oe Liquid 
Plydvogen ts Ao Gas 
Rachie (Acids oie ee. Liquid 
SECA TINGE ME io eri act ue Vapor 
Dla a cea ree Vapor 
Waterin 0:2 pe ee Liquid 


Temperature 


of Material Pressure 
in Deg. in Lb. per 
Fahr. Sq. In. Classifi- 
(Max.) (Min.) cation 
—30to 100 6) to: 2501be5 D 


per sq. in. gage 


Oto 200 Win. to250lb. D 
—30 to —100 82. t0:250 Ibiza 
per sq. in. gage 
Cold Up to 100 lb. F 
—— —— D 
Normal 60 lb. V 
Below 212 Below atmos. §S 
212 to 800 Above atmos. D 
Cold Any pressure § 


3-Dimension 

Up to this point we have dis- 
cussed the existing color codes 
which we have been familiar with 
for some time. Still another most 
unusual and very important use of 
colors has come to light recently 
through the submission of a pro- 
posed safety color code for indus- 
try to augment the “Three-Dimen- 
sional Seeing” program as organ- 


in reflection value, thus making the 
entire plant interior a huge lighting 
unit which “salvages waste light”. 
Specifically — “Three- Dimensional 
Seeing” steps up production by 
helping workers operate faster, 
more efficiently, more accurately. 
It reduces accidents by eliminating 
eyestrain, promoting easier, more 
comfortable seeing at the point of 
work. It boosts workers’ morale, 
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by reducing monotony, fatigue and 
loafing at the job. Cheerful sur- 
roundings are a strong antidote for 
absenteeism. It brings about better 
housekeeping, a new pride in job 
and plant. 
Color Codes 

Six colors in the basic safety 
color code for industry in any plant 
are proposed and recommended as 
basic; namely, yellow, orange, green, 
red, blue, and white (black or 
gray). To each color has been 
assigned a recognizable symbol as 
applicable to industry, each color 
or its symbol can be used to indi- 
cate a distinct type of hazard or 
to distinguish some specific identi- 
fication. In carrying out this code 
it is not intended that the recom- 
mended colors be substituted for 
adequate guarding, but that they 
be used as “spotlighting” to indi- 
cate hazards. Mechanical guarding 
and personal protective equipment 
should of course be provided to 
conform with insurance regulations 
and individual state requirements. 
The following standards are recom- 


boxes, fuse boxes, power boxes, and 
machinery guards; and _ exposed 
parts of pulleys, gears, cutting de- 
vices, and rollers. 

Safety Green is used to identify: 
First Aid Rooms, stretchers, cab- 
inets for gas masks, cabinets for 
respirators, cabinets for medicinal 
supplies, and safety showers. 

Fire-Protection Red is used for 
fire protection equipment such as: 
extinguishers, fire hose, hose con- 
nections, hydrants, apparatus, fire 
doors, alarm stations, and fire 
blankets. 

Precaution Blue. The railroad 
spot tag symbol should be used to 
identify equipment or apparatus 
which should not be used, moved 
such as: ovens, vats, 
boilers, 


kilns, 


or started, 
electrical controls, 
compressors, vaults, 
tanks, and scaffolding. 

Traffic White (Gray or Black) 
is to be applied on traffic controls, 
aisle markings, storage areas. cor- 
ners, waste receptacles, floor areas 
immediately surrounding waste re- 


valves, 
dryers, 


ceptacles. 


mended for the proposed safety Piping Identification Color Code 
color code: — Main Classifications: 

And These Symbols 

These Colors Have These Names for Identification 

CLASS ao oem oes eae High- Visibility Yellow Three yellow stripes 
ranged 95 tor oie to Alert Orange Orange triangle and 

down arrow 
Clee Deieen eee Safety Green Green cross 
Ne a Sars nn 2 Fire Protection Red Red square 
Bige=sG eee ee Precaution Blue Blue circle 
Wiican ae eh Traffic White White star 


(including gray 
and black) 


High-Visibility Yellow is applica- 
ble to trucking equipment, protrud- 
ing parts, edges of loading plat- 
forms and pits, aisle markings 
around hazards, low beams, railings, 
stairway approaches, floor pan 
edges, floor elevation changes, con- 
veyor parts at hazardous levels, 
chain hoist blocks, loading buckets, 
aisle obstructions, risers of off- 
standard steps, curbings, and dead 
ends. 

Alert Orange is applied to: Inte- 
rior surfaces of electrical switch 
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Red — Fire Protection Equipment 
(Sprinkler Systems). 

Yellow (or Orange) — Danger- 
ous Materials (Acids, gases, steam 
212° - 800°F, etc.). 

Green (or White, Black, Gray, 
Aluminum)—Safe Materials (Drink- 
water, brines, compressed air, steam 
below 212°F, etc.). 

Bright Blue — Protective Mate- 
rials. 


Deep Purple — Extra Valuable 
Materials. 


It's FAST! 


Steinlitg 
I 


Moisture I ester 


As quickly as a sample can be weighed and 
dropped into the Steinlite, an instantaneous 
reading is obtained. By means of a conversion 
chart the reading is chanel into actual mois- 
ture percentage. The entire test can be com- 
pleted in ONE MINUTE. Steinlite operates 
onthe radio frequency impedance principle, 
calibrated against official oven methods an 
guaranteed to ive comparable results. No 
technical knowledge is required and no _ pre- 
vious experience. The most popular rapid tester 
on the market for determining the moisture 
content of whole and processed grains. 


726 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 


eet TER COMPANY 


THE FACT STILL REMAINS 
THAT 

SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 
ARE 

MADE STRONGER 
WILL 
LAST LONGER 
HAVE 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more efficiently 
at less cost than other elevator 
cups. 


“Dp” = “OK” = ECE = CNY CE! 


write to 


K. |. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors 
and analysis form No. 20 


Summary 


We realize that each and every 
color and its use in industry has 
not been covered, but we hope that 
the general idea is implanted in your 
minds. It would be well if we 
gave this entire matter 
thought and consideration; by 
doing so we shall be giving colors 
the attention they so justly deserve, 
and at the same time materially 
benefit ourselves. By some addi- 
tional thought and study in this 
become more 


more 


matter, you can 


aware and better versed along those 
lines. 


Colors have a large place in the 
lives of all of us, whether we real- 
ize it or not, or whether we appre- 
ciate it or not, and they are of real 
importance in many phases of indus- 
try. The colors as mentioned in 
this paper are based on well ac- 
cepted standards. Perhaps many of 
us have not realized the value of 
these colors and how they are being 
used for our protection and safety. 
The colors of the Interstate Com- 


KUNE YOUK OPEKATING BUDGET 


with Modern, Efficient 


DAY Dust Control slashes sweep- 
ing time to a minimum, attracts 
better employes. By making 
your elevator a better place to 
work you cut absenteeism and 
improve your industrial rela- 
tions. Men are healthier and 
work more efficiently when 
they breathe clean air. 


MAINTENANCE 
CcOsTsS 


Any machine lasts longer 
and works more efficient- 
ly when clean and well 
lubricated. Fine abra- 
sive grain dusts work 
into bearings and other 
moving parts causing 
excessive wear. This re- 
sults in plant shutdowns, 
excessive maintenance 
and premature machin- 
ery replacement. 


cost estimates, Write-to-DAY. 


SINCE 


"1881 


10 


CONTROL 


DAY DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS 


... incorporate sturdily built, perfectly balanced DAY Exhaust Fans 
and DUAL-CLONE Separators. DUAL-CLONES feature a 2-stage 
operation for low power requirements and high separating effi- 
ciency. For 68 years DAY Co. has specialized in designing and build- 
ing elevator dust control systems. For engineering assistance and 


814 3rd ‘Averiue N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
IN CANADA: P. Oo. Box 70, Ft. William, Ont. 


Representatives ii in principal ‘cities. 


merce Commission labels are of real 
practical value in the quick identi- 
fication of liquids and materials 
marketed under trade names that 
may not otherwise give any indi- 
cation of the hazard involved. They 
are also of major assistance to the 
fire-fighter, for as soon as any of 
the hazardous labels are noted he 
can take proper precautions to 
avoid the spread of fire, injury, or 
even loss of life, which might read- 
ily result from the ignorance or dis- 
regard of the presence of such mate- 
rials. 


“Three-Dimensional Seeing” also 
is important in the safe guarding 
of life and limb as well as giving 
an instantaneous indication of just 
what cure can be used to eliminate 
a source of injury. If colors are 
studied and put to good use, they 
may be developed into very valu- 
able aids in industry, as well as 
being a joy to the eye of an artist. 


UNITED NATIONS’ MILL OUTPOST 
Flanked by built-in grain elevators with 
a capacity of nearly 2 million bu., this 
modern flour mill at the new free port 
of Trieste on the Adriatic Sea, is one of 
Europe’s newest and largest grain pro- 


cessing plants. Nearly demolished by 
Allied bombers during World War II, 
the mill has been rebuilt with U. S. 
funds. In the 503-square mile Free 
Territory of Trieste 10,000 U. S. and 
British troops form the garrison. Despite 
Soviet Russia’s 1947 protest, Trieste’s 
330,000 citizens—and the boundaries 
remain under protection of the United 
Nations. Marshall-plan grain and flour 
shipments are being relayed through the 
Trieste mill for Austrian as well as terri- 
torial destinations. Directly east of 
Trieste, lies Russia’s satellite, Yugaslavia. 
(American Miller & Processor) 
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WHEAT STOCKS LARGEST 
SINCE 1943 


The department of agriculture re- 
ported that wheat stocks in this 
country January 1 totaled 857,046, 
000 bushels. This was .7% more 
than the 801,612,000 bushels on 
hand a year ago and the largest for 
any January 1 except for 1942 and 
1943. 


Disappearance of wheat in the 
last quarter of 1948 was reported 
at 291 million bushels, compared 
with 327 million bushels in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1947. 


The January 1 stocks included 
381,667,000 bushels on farms, 3,- 
701,000 bushels owned by the gov- 
ernment, 166,348,000 bushels in 
terminal elevators, 103,248,000 bush- 
els in merchant mills, and 202,083,- 
000 bushels in interior mills, elewva- 
tors and warehouses. 


a 


C.C.C. SURVEYS GULF 
LOADING 


Approximately all terminal and 
sub-terminal elevators in the South- 
west were in receipt of the follow- 
ing message from Woodrow R. Wal- 
ton, Commodity Credit Corp. di- 


rector: 


“In order that we may more defi- 
nitely gauge our ability to supply 
grain for our export and other pro- 
grams, it will be appreciated if you 
will advise us by return mail the 
average number of cars you can 
load daily for our account and the 
total cars your elevator can load for 
all shippers, including C.C.C. We 
will also appreciate your advice as 
to the number of cars your loading 
track(s) will hold, and the number 
of daily switches your house re’ 
ceives. Your co-operation in this 
direction will be very much appre- 
ciated.” 


The C.C.C. with this information 
on hand will be in a better position 
to end unnecessary delays in load- 
ings by elevators, once shipping in- 
structions have been issued. C.C.C. 
will also be able to regulate instruc- 
tions to individual elevators and 
to make possible a more even flow 
of grain to the gulf ports. 
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4-POINT PROGRAM SET 

FOR STORED WHEAT 
A 4-point program in which 
major consideration will be given 
to perfection of wheat in storage 
was recently planned by the divi- 
sion of extension, Kansas State Col- 
lege, the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn, and the state office of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. The representatives of 
the three groups met with R. I. 
Throckmorton, dean of the school 
of agriculture at the college and 


plans were made to improve the 
construction of storage, 


methods of moving grain, and the 


country 


control of insect pests that attack 
and destroy stored grain. 


a oa ae 


GRAIN CARLOADINGS 


For the week ending January 8 
there were 47,045 cars loaded with 
grain, and grain products a decrease 
of 4,837 cars below the same week 
last year and a decrease of 9147 cars 
below the same week in 1947. 


BUHLER 


GIANT FLOATING ~ 


GRAIN DISCHARGER > 


Capacity 600 tons per hour — mini- 


mum costs per ton discharged. 


One-fourth the power consumption 


of former pneumatic constructions. 


ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1860 


BROTHERS, INC. 


WEE Sil e4s Sid 25) TRE Bat, 
18, NEW YORK 


6.14 
NEW YORK 


fist 


12 


QUALITY 


C.R. DANIELS, INC. 5°."'?2 CHICAGO + BALTIMORE 


ANDUX can handle your problem with 
an improved type of stitched canvas 
belting that is heretofore unequaled. 
Dandux elevator belts possess maximum 
strength and durability and will give long 
and satisfactory service with a minimum 
of stretch. (Prestretched.) 
Made of high tensile strength duck Inner- 
sewed and Lockstitched. Treated with 
non-deteriorating compounds that lubri- 
cate and preserve the fabric, keeping it 
soft and pliable during its entire life. Due 
to a tightly woven hard duck, of which it 
is made, bucket bolts do not tear out. 
Dandux belts are made to the highest de- 
gree of perfection by improved methods, 
specially developed machinery and by 
men of long experience and skill. Dan- 
dux makes the highest quality belting for 
every service. 


WRITE NOW: 


for our new catalog 10-A. Whatever 
your belting needs, Dandux offers 
complete engineering and infor- 

mation service for more efficient, 
economical elevating, convey- 
ing and power transmission. 

Write 549 W. Randolph St., 
Cheago 6, Ill. 


LOCK- 
STITCHED 


INTEGRITY CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FROM THE COTTON BALE TO THE FINISHED BELT 


ALF URGES PROGRAM TO DOUBLE 
BENEFITS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
The American Federation of Labor proposed 
formally that present social security benefits be 
doubled. It also offered a four point program 


for a vast widening of federal social insurance, 
along lines already called for by President 
Truman. 

The AFL suggested the whole program, includ- 
ing disability and health insurance, could be 
financed this way: Employes would contribute 
4 per cent of their wages (up to $4,800 a year). 


Employers would match this 4 per cent contrt- 
bution, and a portion of the cost would be met 
from general government revenues. 

The AFL said its program, prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Matthew Woll, is being sent to 
the White House and to congress. 

The four points recommended in the AFL pro- 
gram are: Extend the present old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to 25,000,000 more persons. 
Start national sickness and disability insurance. 
Broaden the unemployment insurance program. 
Start a broad national health program. 


Mr. Dean Clark, Secretary 

Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents 
327 South La Salle Street 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Clark: 

It has been called to my attention that the 
Chicago Chapter of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents have scheduled a very fine 
and constructive trip to the Underwriters Labora- 
tory January 19 to see, first hand, the rigid test- 
ing that is done in the interests of eliminating 
fire and explosion hazards in our properties. 

It is of prime importance to me, and certainly 
to all management, to have our men as fully 
educated as possible on this topic as well as on 
related topics. It is also logical that manage- 
as well as all undertakings of the Society of 
ment’s co-operation is essential in this undertaking 
Grain Elevator Superintendents to further the 
education of our men. 

For my part let me say that our folks here at 
Hales & Hunter have been actively interested in 
the Superintendents Society’s activities since its 
inception. My own son, Bill, served as a director 
tor last year, and another of our men is a director 
this year. We find attending every meeting pays 
us gcod dividends and we know everybody should 
find the same to be true. 

It appeals to me that management can well 
afford to not only have their various interested 
employees join this association, but can also help 
its own interests by seeing to it that meetings 
are attended by their employees for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Hales 
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FREEDOM AND FREE 
MARKETS 


Richard F. Uhlmann 


Those who attack organized com- 
modity exchanges should be happy 
they are living in one of the few 
countries of the world where free 
markets still exist. Those who at- 
tack organized exchanges do not do 
themselves credit. Judging by what 
has happened in Europe and else- 
where in the world, when free mar- 
kets, whether in grain, stock, or 
other products, are no longer per- 
mitted, then the extinction of free 
elections cannot be far behind. 


During the past year, we cele- 
brated our one hundredth anniver- 
sary, which was an_ outstanding 
event in the history of our country 
and city and was a great testimonial 
to free markets everywhere. People 
came from all parts of this country 
and from Canada to pay tribute to 
a marketing system which had 
served many millions of people so 
faithfully since its inception. 


A symposium was also inaugu- 
rated so that professors from 33 
colleges and universities could come 
here to learn first hand the func- 
tions and accomplishments of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. It had 
been felt for some time that educa- 
tion was the only method to better 
acquaint the public that an exchange 
was not an individual to be loved, 
hated, feared, laughed at, or wept 
about. It is an inanimate thing, an 
institution, an apparatus, an auction 
establishment, a device, an arena, or 
a scoreboard. It plays precisely the 
role that a polling place, a voting 
booth, or a ballot box does in an 
election. One difference is that 
the votes or opinions thereon are 
made known instantly for nearly 
four hours a day, and about 1200 
hours a year. 

The public has been taught that 
a seismograph records earth tremors, 
a thermometer temperature, a bar- 
ometer air pressure, and a Geiger 
counter radioactivity. These instru- 
ments measure physical facts, but 
the public does not yet recognize 
that as these instruments do meas- 
ure physical facts, quotations on the 
great central grain exchanges meas- 
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ure opinions and do so just as ac- 
curately and efficiently. 

Looking ahead, the important 
question will be the handling of 
farm price supports. The prelim- 
inary estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture indicates an 8% in- 
crease in winter wheat acreage in- 
stead of a small decline which had 
been sought. There is a possibility 
of another banner yield for 1949. 
Even assuming some decline in ex- 
port demand, we should derive ben- 
efits from surpluses because food 
costs have taken too large a share 
of the budget of the average family 
in recent years. Thus an adjust- 
ment in agricultural prices, which 
has been long overdue, should help 
rather than injure the economy up 
to a certain point. 


As Americans citizens engaged in 
a most important and necessary in- 
dustry, we should receive the help- 
ful support and assistance of our 
government in trying to work out 


TEAMWORK 


SCORE BOARD 


US. —6-8 
vs 
@PINKOS-O—O 


the best possible programs in be- 
half of farmers. It is because of 
the great faith I have in our people 
that I am led to believe that we 
shall finally have agricultural poli- 
cies adopted in this country, which 
will not only be beneficial to the 
producer, but also practical to our 
entire economy. 
he Meee 


TRADE REPRESENTATION 
ON INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT COUNCIL 
Six leaders in the 
grain, milling and grain co-operative 
enterprises have been invited to act 
as an advisory body of the U. S. 
delegation on the International 
Wheat Council by Charles F. Bran- 
The 


vice- 


prominent 


nan, secretary of agriculture. 
list includes E. J. Grimes, 
pres. of the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Ass’n, a member 
of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, past president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 


By COLLIER 
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the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Clearing Ass’n, and vice-pres. of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; John L. 
Locke, Seattle, president of the 
Millers National Federation; Harold 
E. Sanford, Portland, Ore., chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council; Michael F. Mulroy, Minne- 
apolis, president of the Flour Millers 
Export Ass'n. Representing co-oper- 
atives are Merill Guild, Indiana grain 
co-operative leader, and Roy Hen- 
drickson, Washington 
tive of farm grain co-operatives. 
Farm organizations will be repre- 
sented by Allen B. Kline, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 


representa- 


eration; James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union; 
Albert S. Goss, master of the Na- 
tional Grange; A. J. McFadon, pres- 
ident of the National Council of 


Farmer Co-operatives. 
es 


GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS 

Following President Truman’s mes- 
sage to Congress, grain interests in 
Chicago churned through the impli- 
cations of the speech which asked 
for more storage space for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Two statements were made, the 
first by Richard F. Uhlmann, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and the other by George D. Bradley, 
regional chief of the C.C.C. in 
Chicago. 


T SPEED 


PRODUCTION 


T SAVE 


MANPOWER 


Mr. Uhlmann: If such elevators 
are built, it is hoped that they will 
not compete with private trade. It 
would be extremely difficult to have 
government in the business of com- 
peting with its citizens. Taking 
note of the President’s endorsement 
of commodity price support loans, 
he stated: If loans are too high, 
ownership of the grain finally goes 
to the government by default.  Be- 
fore the war the government kept 
building up its grain holdings until 
it owned 632 million bushels of 
wheat. Only the war and Lend- 
Lease saved it from taking heavy 
losses. 

Mr: Bradley: C:C.C. can't make 
its loan and price support program 
effective without the authority to 
acquire storage facilities, but no 
thought has been given to the build- 
ing of terminal storage space to com- 
pete with private elevators. Ter- 
minal storage should stay in the 
hands of private interests but pres- 
ent terminal and sub-terminal grain 
storage space, estimated at 1,300, 
000,000 bushels, is not adequate and 
should be supplemented with new 
construction, perhaps with the gov- 
ernment doing the financing on a 
long term replacement basis. 

ide See eee 
GRAIN EXPORTS SET RECORD 

The department of agriculture re- 

ports that the United States ex- 


ge 
1316 WCERMAK ROAD “Ss 


© CHICAGO.ILL. * 
PHONE: SEELEY 1677 


“WHEN THINGS ARE ON THE MOVE” 


LET 


““INDUSTRIAL 


An Organization experienced with the structure 
and design of every type of materials handling 
and production machinery and equipment. 


An Organization accustomed to volume operation 


ERECTORS”” 
DO IT 


and specialized mechanical services. 


An Organization tooled for the biggest job—and 
mobile enough to serve the smallest and most 


urgent needs. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ERECTORS, INC. 


ENGINEERS AND ERECTORS OF MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT, 
STRUCTURAL SUPPORTS, & PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


1316 West Cermak Road 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


ALL PHONES: SEeley 3-1677 


ported 8,764,000 long tons, about 
338,380,000 bushels, of grain and 
grain products in the last six months 
of 1948. The—figure given is a 
record. A total of 8,485,000 long 
tons, about 328,335,000 bushels, was 
exported a year earlier. 

Supplies of grain remain abun- 
dant and exports are expected to 
set a record in the current grain 
marketing year ending next July 1. 
In the last marketing year exports 
totaled about 585 million bushels, 
the largest amount ever shipped by 
any country in a 12 month period. 
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PRESIDENT RECOMMENDS 
$25,000,000 FOR GRAIN 
STORAGE 


President Truman’s budget mes- 
sage to Congress recommended an 
appropriation of $25,000,000 to 
build grain storage facilities. In 
addition the President requested that 
the charter of the CCC be amended 
to restore direct supervision over 
it to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It included a recommendation for 
$56,000,000 to cover the first year 
of expenses in the event that the 
United States participates in a 
world wheat agreement. 


——— 


PROPOSES GOVERNMENT 
ELEVATORS 

(Okla.) has pro- 
posed a country-wide chain of ele- 
vators and warehouses to carry out 
the ever normal granary. Thomas 
heads the Senate Agriculture com- 
mittee and so becomes one of the 
key men on farm legislation. He 
went on to explain that the gov- 
ernment should have authority to 
provide ample elevator and ware- 
house storage for cotton, wheat, 
corn, and other so-called basic 
If private industry does not 
supply them, Thomas said the gov- 
ernment should. 


Sen. Thomas 


crops. 
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“THE WHEAT STATE” 
Automobiles and trucks licensed 
in the State of Kansas during 1949 
will bear license plates with “The 
Wheat State” legend showing at 
the lower portion of the tag. 
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GRAIN TRADE TO AID IN 
STORAGE PLANS 


Directors of the Terminal Eleva- 
tor Grain Merchants Assn., at their 
recent meeting in Chicago, in- 
structed their president, H. M. 
Stratton, to inform the department 
of agriculture of the association’s 
willingness to co-operate with the 
government for additional storage 
facilities. The directors felt that 
the association’s long experience and 
knowledge of the problem could 
contribute to a sound and satisfac- 
tory plan for additional storage ca- 
pacity as may be required for gov- 
ernment needs. 

Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, responded to Mr. Strat- 
ton’s message promptly by saying, 
“that the department will be very 
glad to meet with the terminal ele- 
vator group to discuss the subject 
No date 
has been set for the meeting but 
the association’s committee is pre- 
pared to go to Washington. im- 
mediately. 


of their communication.” 
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ALLOCATE STEEL FOR 
GRAIN BINS 


Allocation of steel sufficient to 
manufacture farm type storage bins 
capable of storing 100,000,000 bus. 
of grain has been approved by the 
government. The entire allocation 
of some 50,000 tons of steel ap- 
proved at a government-steel in- 
dustry meeting will be channeled 
directly to bin manufacturers who 
will sell their products directly to 
farmers. Officials estimate that the 
bins will hold 1,500 to 2,500 bus. 
each. 


The CCC storage program if it 
goes through, will steer clear of 
terminal facilities according to offi- 
cials, and the added storage will be 
spotted through the grain belt, pri- 
marily in corn country, as a supple- 
ment to privately operated country 
elevators and subterminals. 


— ee 


C.C.C. PURCHASES 


Cumulative purchases of grain 
by Commodity Credit Corporation 


since July 1, 1948, were as follows: 


Wheat, 203,094,269 bu.; flour, 
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1,189,790,000 Ibs. 
wheat equiv.) ; 


(26,123,956 bu. 
barley, 14,448,857 
bu. (revised); grain sorghums, 10,- 
605,040 bu.; rye, 2,903,269 bu.; 
oats, 4,432,700 bu.; 44,994.- 
390 bu. 


corn, 
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ACCIDENTS COST MONEY 


The average cost to employers 
for lacerations, punctures and burns 
suffered by workers in industrial 
accidents is $39.04 a case, the na- 
tional safety magazine Occupational 
Hazards reported. 


SEVERED CORD IGNITES 
BLAST 

Cleaning out a 20-foot boot re- 
cently, a worker in a Kansas ele- 
vator nearly lost his life when the 
electric extension cord he was using 
to provide light in the pit became 
tangled in the leg and one of the 
buckets sheared it in two. 

The sparks from the cord ig- 
nited the suspended dust in the 
boot and leg and a dust explosion 
and fire followed, but fortunately 
for the workman the impact of the 
blast was upwards. 


ISCOnrro. 


your Weevil 
problem 


When you use 

LARVACIDE, you get control 
plus! LARVACIDE not only 
handles granary weevil and rice weevil, 
but is also deadly to lesser grain borer, 
saw-toothed grain beetle, flat grain beetle, 
Mediterranean flour moth and grain mites. 
Easily applied when receiving or turning, 
LARVACIDE’s kill includes egglife and 
larvae. There’s no explosion or fire haz- 


ard, and LARVACIDE?’s tear-gas warning 


cuts accident risk. 


KILLS RATS TOO! varvacive at tow eco- 


nomical dosage drives them out on the open floor to die, where 
they may be swept up without carcass nuisance! Fast airing— 


overnight exposure. 


CHL | CHLORPICRIN | R Pl | CHLORPICRIN | RIN 
You can get your supply of LARVACIDE 
in handy 1-lb. bottles, 12 to woden case, 
or in cylinders from 25 to 180 lbs. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Boston - Cincinnati - Omaha 
Chicago - Cleveland - Philadelphia 


Reprinted from “GRAM 


Concrete, like teeth, MUST be inspected and attended to regularly! Cavities MUST be painstaking]}p 
only a technician's skill, rebuilt with an expert eye towards permanent strength, and, finally, fill 


protective material; . . . bridge-work must be put in wherever and whenever necessary—and {hii 


the cheaper if will he. 


Nature is constantly tearing down and so both concrete and teeth must be restored as quickly 


knows how—for once deterioration has started it increases rapidly and restoration costs jump 


may even reach the point where either is beyond reclaiming. 


of experience we are enabled to give you the b 


expense. If you entrust your problem to us 


satisfactory results and the most for your mor! 


Our work is NOT cheap,—but it IS lasting. 


The reason is the skilled man-hours in- Protect your property investment as you would fk: 
volved and the quantity and quality of 


your teeth from further decay—the best way! 
our materials is greater and costlier and SEESTRGSTR Tt | 


more satisfactory. The best is the cheapest Do it NOW— it’s NOT TOO | 


in the long run! 
Ne obligation for an estimate. ju 


September 1938 
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Research for Canadian Storage 


One of the problems during the war 
years was concerned with the control 
of insects in warehouses. 

Two years ago we undertook an in- 
vestigation of this problem and as a 
result of our two years’ work we were 
able last spring to make definite rec- 
ommendations to the grain, milling 
and feed industries on the most effi- 
cient methods of controlling insect 
pests in food and flour warehouses. In 
order to put our recommendations 
before those who are confronted with 
the problem we made a film in color 
on these infestations. 

I know that many of you are actu- 
ally concerned with storage in sack 
warehouses as opposed to elevator 
storage. Many of you are concerned 
with mills and other types of food 
processing plants—and to those men 
warehouse problems are of direct in- 
terest. 

I’ve been asked questions regarding 
DDT and other insecticides. You will 
find some of the answers to those 
questions here. In fact, I think you 
will find something of interest in this 
story for the search for the weakspot 
in the armor of our ancient enemy— 
the insect. 

This story concerns an insect that 
grows from obscurity to prominence 
in a few years and whose elimination 
appears to be imminent. 


The Enemy 


Insects cause no particular damage 
and might have escaped the attention 
of the entomologists if it were not for 
one single bad habit. 

The insect is known as Aspirderdes 
and while all I will say will be on this 
insect, yet the control measures which 
we have developed will apply to many 
other cereal pests. 

This insect infests cereals and ce- 
real products. During the period of 
emergency grain storage in Western 
Canada it actually attacked grain and 
the surfaces of temporary storage 
bins, and for a time we were very 
much concerned about it as it does 
extreme physical damage very similar 
to that caused by the grain weevil. 

It eats out the endosperm portion 
of the grain. We experimented and 
learned that it is capable of attacking 
only the surface layers of the grain 
and does not penetrate far enough to 
do any real damage. Moreover it mul- 
tiplies at a very slow rate, and we 
were therefore able to write it off asa 
serious grain pest. 


Warehouse Problem 


In warehouses, however, it is a very 
different proposition. The pest is sup- 
posed to have entered into Canada 
some 25 years ago, but just how it 
entered and where is rather obscure. 
It came to light of importance about 
15 years ago. Since then efforts have 
keen made by government entomol- 
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DR. BEVERLY N. SMALLMAN 
Science Service Branch 
Dominion Dept. of Agriculture 
Winnipeg, Canada 


ogists and the industry to eliminate 
it. Important letters by important 
people were written to the govern- 
ment to enlist aid in removing this 
pest. 

About two years ago the stored 
products division, of which I am in 
charge, was asked to undertake in- 
vestigation for its control. We had 
the advantage of having the new bug- 
busters which were developed during 
the war. With these weapons we chal- 
lenged this pest to a test match, you 
might say, in the province of Manito- 
ba. As a result of our two years’ 
work we have been able to stand un- 
defeated in that skirmish. 

Having demonstrated the Aspir- 
derdes could be defeated, it was our 
next step to advise those having a 
full scale battle in Western Can- 
ada of the technique we had used, and 
it was for this purpose that we made 
films. 

There are some 7,000 flour ware- 
houses in Western Canada. They are 
associated for the most part with the 
country grain elevators. The Aspir- 
derdes almost exclusively is in those 
7,000 warehouses—an extremely nar- 
row habitat. These warehouses, usu- 
ally of wood construction, are used 
for storing and as distribution points 
for flour and feedstuffs. 


Insects Hibernate in Wood, Dust 


These warehouses are quite un- 
heated, and it follows that these in- 
sects would not be successful if it was 
extremely cold in winter because the 
temperature goes to 60 below. What 
appeared to happen is this—the bee- 
tles over winter, probably at larvae 
(wormstage), by boring into the wood 
of the warehouse or hiding in ac- 
cumulations of flour, ete., would sur- 
vive the winter. 

In the spring they migrate out onto 
the flour and finally climb up on the 
rafters to lay their eggs, not on the 
rafters but in them. This beetle also 
has acquired the peculiar and very 
bad habit of dropping. its ovipositors 
through the mess of cotton flour sacks 
and laying its eggs right inside the 
sack. That is the reason it is an 
economically important insect. Other 
insects do not lay their eggs inside 
the flour sacks, so are not too impor- 
tant. 

But obviously the processor has no 
protection against this insect. He 
can’t tell whether or not the bags are 
infested so he sells them in good faith 
—and presently the flour or feed 


comes back full of weevils. He ex- 
amines a few other sacks and sure 
enough they’re full. 

In Canada at the moment we are on 
a stick as to infestation of foodstuffs 
as you are in the States. 


Human Factor 


About ten years ago the Dominion 
government set up an investigation to 
control this weevil causing all this 
trouble. Recommendations were made 
that the warehousemen use an insec- 
ticide two or three times a week, all 
through the summer months. 

Well you know what happened. Try 
to get 7,000 warehousemen to univer- 
sally conduct such a program. The 
program fell down because of the very 
large human factor involved. Some- 
how they only got together on week- 
ends to clean the floors. This is how 
matters stood until a few years ago 
when we were asked to investigate. 

We immediately recognized that the 
solution was possible through the use 
>of good insecticides. By such insecti- 
ides I mean those products which 
when laid down upon dust, floors or 
walls, will remain active against in- 
sects touching that surface for very 
long periods, with long lasting effect. 
DDT was an example of such an in- 
secticide. We knew that the insects 
had to cross the floor in order to reach 
the sacks and if we could catch them 
then, we could solve the problem. 


Seventy-five Tests; Six Insecticides 


Last year we set up a very large 
scale experiment. We chose 75 ware- 
houses in Manitoba for the experi- 
ment, and the only criterion for their 
making the experiment was that they 
had previous infestation. We took 15 
of these warehouses and said “don’t 
touch these, we want the normal pic- 
ture. We may use the old contact in- 
secticide because we have previous in- 
formation—and were only able to get 
it by 33% control. So leave these 15 
warehouses alone. We want them for 
comparison.” That left us 60 sheds, 
and these we divided into 6 groups 
of 10 each and we tested six different 
insecticides. 

We thought we knew the results 
we were going to get. 

We did that by placing three 10-lb. 
sacks of flour in each warehouse. We 
knew that if insects were present in 
the sheds they would lay eggs on any 
flour sacks exposed. Three sacks don’t 
seem to be very much coverage in a 
flour warehouse. Actually, in the un- 
clean warehouses, we never failed to 
get a test. These sacks were placed in 
the warehouses in April and were left 
there until November. 


Egg Count 


At the various intervals we shifted 
them over a very fine sieve and 


counted the number of insects who 
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had succeeded in reaching the sacks 
and laid eggs. Obviously if the treat- 
ment was not very good we’d get 
quite a number of eggs per sack. If 
the treatment was moderately good 
we'd get a lesser amount, and if the 
treatment was very good we would 
get none or very few. 


In the course of this work we 
found out something about the insect 
itself. We definitely proved that it 
floes lay eggs inside sacks. We had 
45 sacks in those 15 warehouses and 
when we examined them we purposely 
swept off the outside of those sacks, 
took the sweepings back to the labora- 
tory and examined them under a mi- 
croscope. 


Then we sifted the flour on the in- 
side of those sacks and here’s what 
we found: 600 eggs inside the sacks, 
ught in the flour, while in the sweep- 
ings we only found 3 eggs. So it defi- 
nitely proved our contention that the 
msect laid the eggs right inside the 
sacks. It would also seem to indicate 
she period of egg laying and that, you 
will readily agree, is an important 
factor. If we know the period at 
waich they are going to lay eggs, that 
would be the period demanding the 
ttmost protection. They lay eggs, we 
found, from about April until the lat- 
kr part of June. Therefore if we can 
wave the floors or sacks treated with 
the proper insecticide during the pe- 
“ad we can forget those few weeks in 
he fall. 


Now, in the experimental treat- 
ments you will recall that we had 60 
warehouses and we had six insecti- 


cides we wanted to test. We had DDT 
in three different combinations, then 
we had the insecticide known as 666 
which was dispersed in the form of a 
smoke and also in the form of an oily 
solution. (666 had a very harmful ef- 
fect.) 


Then we used the air bath sprays. 
They are not poisonous and therefore 
will have great advantage in treating 
grains and other products which will 
ultimately be used for human con- 
sumption. They will kill insects by 
drying them. That is exactly what it 
does and it is a very unusual type of 
insecticide. The air bath used for the 
most part was magnesiate acid and 
another one aluminum acid. 


Treatment was applied before the 
insects had emerged. In April all six 
were tested on the warehouses except 
for the 75 we kept for comparison. 
Half of these were checked in June to 
see if two treatments were more rapid 
than one. 

Results 


The results were such that over the 
entire period from April to November 
this is what we found: in those cases 
receiving no treatment at all, 3 of the 
7-lb sacks showed 186 eggs, that’s an 
average of about 86, not nearly as 
high as 600. In the case where 666 
smoke was used we had only 108 in- 
sects or 32% control—not very good. 
In the case of two other insecticides 
we got only 4% control. The 5% DDT 
oil gave us respectively 95% and 99% 
control. 


The 666 material was so highly ef- 
fective that we used it at a concen- 


tration of one-half of one percent. 
DDT was applied at 5% and we 
gained essentially the same control 
as we did with DDT. In other words, 
666 is about 10 times as effective as 
DDT. 

With these results we were able to 
advise the industry that effective con- 
trol measures were available. 

As a matter of fact we had a num- 
ber of things which were used for two 
years and we were able to show that 
by treating the sheds with these prod- 
ucts for two successive seasons, that 
the insect infestation was reduced to 
practically nothing. Feed sacks were 
treated to a solution of DDT, then 
dried and then filled. We also investi- 
gated paper sacks. 

We exposed these treated sacks 
along with untreated sacks. The un- 
treated sacks that had an average of 
60 insects were packed, whereas the 
treated sacks alongside the untreated 
sacks showed only a fraction of a per- 
centage. They might just as well have 
been in sealed drums. Unfortunately, 
paper sacks are not considered suit- 
able for the country houses in Canada. 


Attack Every Link 

Almost all kinds of stored foods 
are attacked by a variety of insect 
pests. The granary weevil attacks the 
whole wheat kernel and the flour wee- 
vil is a pest of flour and other proc- 
essed cereals. Stored seed is destroyed 
by larva of the Indian Meal Moth 
which eats out the germ of the wheat 
kernel and other types of seed. Wheat 
becomes bread by a chain of processes 
and insects attack every link in the 
chain. 


National Fire Protection Assn. Notes — 


FIRE NEWS published by the 
National Fire Protection Assn re- 
ported the results of the fire pre- 
vention week contest which included 
in competition entries from 2928 
American and Canadian municipali- 
ties, fire departments and fire safety 
organizations. Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
was the first prize winner with sec- 
ond and third places going to Mem- 
phis and Chicago, respectively. Ot- 
tawa, Ontario was the first place 
winner among Canadian entries, 
Fort William, Ont., ranking tenth. 


In the Industrial plants with the 
best fire safety programs the Searle 
Grain Co., Fort William, Ont., 
ranked eleventh. 


The NFPA is the clearing house 
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for information that is authoritative 
on the subject of fire protection 
and fire prevention. | Membership 
is open to any individual or organi- 
zation interested in the protection 
of life and property against loss 
of life. Non-commercial and non- 
profit making, the association is sup- 
ported by the dues of its members, 
which membership now includes over 
170 national and regional organiza- 
tions, and over 12,000 individuals, 


firms and corporations 


The association has two functions: 
one, to provide standards under the 
guidance of which fire waste may 
be checked; the other, to educate 
the public so that loss of life and 
injury from fire will be reduced and 


the needless fire destruction of prop- 
erty will be halted) The NFPA 
publishes many fire codes and other 
reference works, as well as suggested 
laws and ordinances, and standards. 

Listed in FIRE NEWS which 
each month prints a selected list of 
fires of particular significance is the 
following: GRAIN ELEVATOR, 
Kelim, Colo.—Employees state that 
a spark from an electric motor was 
the cause of fire that spread rapidly 
through the concrete and metal-clad 
elevator located in an area without 
fire protection. The building con- 
tained 125,000 bushels of wheat and 
barley. Fire departments from sur- 
rounding towns responded but were 
handicapped by lack of water. Loss 
$400,000. 


DEATH svra4cks THE BINS 


A DISCUSSION OF AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


Protection given to employees 
cleaning bins and tanks in grain han- 
dling and grain processing plants is 
an item of vital importance. 

Discussion of this subject during a 
“round table” session of the Grain 
Handling and Processing Division, 
Food Section, National Safety Con- 
gress, recently held in Chicago with 
H. J. Aldrich of Spencer Kellogg and 
Sons, Inc., of Buffalo, in charge, 
brought out the following pertinent 
comments: 

“What protection is being given in 
grain elevators to employees cleaning 
bins?” 

RAY O’LEARY, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Chicago: “We have a 
standing rule that at all times and 
in all plants, before a man enters a 
bin to clean or make repairs, he must 
be wearing a safety belt and have an 
attendant outside.” 

GEORGE H. STEEL, Ralston-Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis: “What kind of 
mask is furnished to the men?” 

O’LEARY: “A free-air mask. Man- 


ual lifts are used inside tanks.” 


R. J. COLLINS, Spencer-Kellogg 
Buffalo: 


and Sons, “We have a bo- 


sun’s chair with safety harness at- 
tached.” 


J. P. GRAFF, American Maize 
Products Co., Roby, Ind.: “We use 
aluminum ladders in steep tanks, 
which are from 35 to 40 feet deep. 
Does anyone here use pressure 
doors?” 


Aerate Noxious Gases to Avoid 
Tragedies 


ALDRICH: “The tanks in our place 
are equipped with manholes in the 
base for cleaning, but must be 
thoroughly aerated in order to elim- 
inate any noxious gases. The man- 
hole is large enough to permit a man 
to enter.” 

R. H. VIDAL, Ralston-Purina Co., 
Davenport, Ia.: “We have cookers and 
steam pressures with a bottom release 
to help a man to escape.” 

COLLINS: “Any tank which re- 
quires entry to be cleaned should be 
considered dangerous and proper pre- 
cautions should be taken according- 
Tye 

ALDRICH: “Some of you may re- 
member a serious accident which oc- 
curred in Buffalo some years ago. An 
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underground tank had been closed up 
for two months and had about a six- 
inch accumulation on the bottom. It 
was opened up and a man went down 
into it, but he died instantly. A sec- 
ond man went down to rescue the 
first, and he succumbed. 


“A third and fourth man tried un- 
successfully to rescue the others. By 
the time the fifth man tried, the fire 
department arrived and because they 
took the proper precautions they were 
able to bring all of the men out. It 
was quite a mystery as to why these 
men died so quickly. 


“It is now known that the oil tank 
had developed toxic gases. In our 
firm, if we have a linseed tank to 
clean, no man is permitted to enter 
until after it has been aerated. Soy- 
bean oil does not seem to be as toxic 
as linseed oil. 

“Some of you grain men may have 
had similar experiences with various 
types of grain. There is a question 
as to whether or not flaxseed de- 
velops hydrocyanic acid gas.”’ 


Grain Breathes 
P. U. WHEATLEY, International 


What is your grain fumigant problem? As far back as 1916, grain handlers and elevator operators 
were bringing their individual fumigant problems to Douglas Chemical & Supply Company. Through 
the years, Douglas technicians have given personal attention to thousands of separate and different 
cases. Frequently, in finding the correct solution, new or improved methods are discovered. You benefit 
from this source of improvement when you order Douglas fumigants and insecticide sprays. 


Write today for complete information. 


as OF SAFE 


“PIONEE ss 


Me aia Chemical and | ply SS 


1324-26 West 12th St. NCORRARAYED ESF Kansas Ci ity, Missouri: 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 
~ MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES:, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN 


Milling Co., Davenport, Ia.: “Grain 
breathes just as a human does, taking 
in oxygen and exhaling carbon dioxide, 
so that if we do not have thorough 
aeration there will be some CO: which 
is toxic. COs is heavier than air and 
will sink to the bottom of a tank.” 


C. W. JACKSON, General Mills, 
Inc., Enid, Okla.: “I just want to sup- 
plement Mr. Wheatley’s remarks: It 
is well known that grain subjected to 
greater heating creates a greater 
amount of CO. than grain under nor- 
mal conditions, so that the condition 
of grain stored in a tank determines 
the length of time aeration should 
take place before permitting men to 
clean. We make our entry from the 
bottom for cleaning purposes. We 
have a team of three men at all times, 
one at the top, one at the bottom and 
one inside. This is an iron-clad rule.” 

R. J. BROOKS, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Humberstone, Ont.: “We have 
a practice of lowering an air line into 
a bin for at least one hour before a 
man is permitted to enter the tank.” 


Suggests Permanent Air Pipes 


STEEL: “My thought is that CO, 
is twice as heavy as air, and since 
compressed air frequently contains 
CO2z, the use of compressed air for 
aeration would not be suitable. We 
have used a suction venting tube for 
withdrawing noxious gases. This is 
what we would like to do but we are 
still working on some of the angles. 


It has just been suggested to me here 
that an outside standpipe with an 
inlet at the bottom should take care 
of that.” 


BEN S. HAWKINS, JR., General 
Mills, Louisville, Ky.: “How do you 
remove grain from the bottom of 
tanks? If gravity feed is used, why 
couldn’t CO. be drawn off the same 
way?” 

Answer: Some tanks are not 
equipped with bottom openings, how- 
ever every tank should be fitted with 
a bottom opening to remove noxious 
gases. 


CLARENCE A. MACK, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., No. Kansas City, 
Mo.: “Is it always feasible to have a 
bottom opening—because of the de- 
terioration of metal fittings?” 


H. M. Shepherd, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Calgary, Alta.: “In our place, 
where two rows of concrete tanks are 
used, the center tank is used for stor- 
age and there is no way to get to it 
except through the hopper bottom 
opening—which does not permit the 
entry of a man. The only entry for 
a man is from the top.” 


G. R. STANTON, General Mills, 
Keokuk, Ia.: “We use considerable 
hydrochloric acid in tanks as_ shal- 
low as 12 feet, and I say no matter 
what the depth of a tank is, it can be 
dangerous. We use a relay system 
with a man only permitted to work 
inside a tank a specified length of 


time, and then he is replaced with 
another.” 


Nurse Handicapped 


“ ALDRICH: “If water is mixed 
with linseed, it is possible for toxic 
gases to develop, but if the linseed is 
kept dry, this will not happen. Is it 
a practice generally to have the li- 
quor removed from an open tank be- 
fore permitting a workman to make 
repairs? It is in our company. 


“T know of one fatality resulting 
from a workman falling into an un- 
covered tank. This man was connect- 
ing some couplings on some piping 
passing over the top of the tank. In 
the morning, one half of the tank had 
been covered but after lunch, while 
the foreman was away, the workman 
began work on the section of piping 
extending over the uncovered portion 
of the tank. 


“He had one foot on the ladder, 
and placed his other foot on an iron 
support extending from the side of 
the tank. Apparently his foot slipped 
and he fell into liquor having a tem- 
perature of 156 degrees. He cried out 
as he fell and was rescued by other 
workers nearby within one minute of 
his fall. 


“The accident occurred on Wednes- 
day afternoon and the man died on 
Saturday. At the time his company 
was severely criticized because the 
man was not given a hypodermic in- 
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LEANING 
for 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Choose the 2564 CARTER 
Disc-Cylinder Separator 


disc 
section. Thousands of 
undercut pockets sep- 
arate foreign matter 
from grain or seed by 
length differences. Be- 
Uni - flow 
cylinders give positive 
control of grain flow. 


scalping and aspirating. 
cleanliness. 


Here's a complete grain cleaning machine for the giant capacity 
requirements of terminal elevators. Fits compactly into crowded 
working space, giving maximum bushel capacity per cubic foot of 
machine. Will clean up to 1200 bushels an hour of spring wheat 
and all varieties of wheat, barley and oats. Carter discs are com- 
bined with cylinders for exact, flexible cleaning operations plus 
All-metal, all-enclosed for maximum 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


670 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


jection to ease his pain during the 
time it took to transport him from 
the plant to the hospital. However, 
the company nurse claimed that she 
was not permitted to give such in- 
jections without the doctor’s specific 
permission, altho she had morphine in 
her first aid stock.” [At this point 
several spoke up to say that in their 
respective plants the nurse is per- 
mitted to exercise her own judgment 
in this regard.] 

DR. PAUL W. RUSH, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo, Ill.: “Our 
plant nurses have instructions to give 
morphine injections whenever they 
believe it is required, taking care 
however that the particular condition 
of the injured person does not contra- 
indicate the use of such opiates. There 
is no reason why any injured person 
should be allowed to suffer needlessly 
because of a mere technicality. Nat- 
urally all narcotics must be strictly 
accounted for and the nurse and doc- 
tor are the only ones to keep such 
stocks and account for their use.” 

a 

TRUCKERS SET A RECORD 

Approximately 7,000,000 trucks 
traveled the nation’s highways in 
1948, which is 1,035,000 more than 
the 1947 number. More freight 
was carried and more vehicles oper- 
ated than at any time in the his- 


tory of the trucking industry. 
piste gra et 

SODIUM GLUTAMATE FROM 
GLUTEN 

Treatment of gluten from corn, 
wheat or soybeans with hydro- 
chloric acid yields glutamic acid 
used in manufacture of monosodium 
glutamate, for which a great de- 
mand has developed from food 
manufacturers as a flavoring. 

The process yields as valuable 
by-products several amino acids 
such as methionine, leucine, tyro- 
sine, histidine and cystine. The A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. has just completed 
at~ Decatur, IH2 a= plant (for. the 
manufacture of the glutamate. 


BRUSHES 


PRICES. 
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Industrial Accidents Cost Billions 


Approximately 2,050,000 indus- 
trial accidents caused the loss of 
280 million work days and cost 
business and the workers $2,600,- 
000,000 in 1947. These were the 
figures given by Dr. Harry Spaul- 
ding, president of the American 
Academy of Compensation Medi- 
cine, to members of the Congress 
of Industrial Health at their recent 
meeting. He said the man days lost 
were equivalent to one million men 
idle for more than a year. 

Recently released 1948 figures for 
New York alone show a total of 
818,694 accidents, the largest num- 
ber in its history. Half the cost, or 
1 billion, 300 million dollars was 
immediately visible in wage losses, 
medical care costs, and costs of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
The other half was the estimated 
value of damaged equipment and 
materials, production slow - downs, 
and time lost by workers not dis- 
abled by the accidents in question. 


Much of the cost went to ma- 
lingers who are aided by loose 
and confused state laws. According 
to Dr. Spaulding, there are many, 
of course, who will not work un- 
less they have to do it or are driven 
to it in order to eat. There are 
others whose disabilities are termi- 
nated by the undertaker. Many of 
the injured who if they can find a 
design for living by benefit pay- 
ments, will not work and will in 
fact use the law to its utmost to 
preserve and protect their effortless 
livelihood. 

“What incentive has a $60 a 
week worker to terminate his dis- 
ability,” asked Dr. Spaulding, “when 
he gets mutual benefits of $20 a 
week, payments on an_ accident 
health policy of $50 a week, and 
compensation payments of $20 to 
$32 a week?” He urged that a care- 
ful clearing of all cases involving 
disability be made and that efforts 
should be undertaken to end “‘seas- 
onal” and “retired” workers. 


Never Grow Old 


Never fasten ladders, 
It’s fun to see them slide; 
Never wear your goggles— 
Remember you have pride. 


Never put on gloves, 

They’re cumbersome as_ hell; 
Be as careless as you can, 

None will ever tell. 


Never read the safety rules, 
All they are is a bluff 

Of guys who draw a salary 
For handing out that stuff. 


Abide by all the rules above— 
Don’t do as you are told, 
And Ill guarantee you, Brother, 
That you never will grow old! 
(National Safety Council) 
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Separator 


This is the broom that is used by most large terminal 
elevators for sweeping grain out of box cars. 


Brushes for Every Commercial and Industrial Use 
FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Brushes 
We can furnish separator brushes for any 
machine. 


wRiTe "the STAR Warehouse Push Broom 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
SERVING THE MILLING TRADE 


Distributors of Wagner Electric Motors, 
Square D Control, Worthingham Pumps 
and Air Compressors, International Die- 
sel Engines, Lovejoy Couplings, Weston 
Meters, Line Material Company’s Trans- 
formers and line builders’ supplies, as 
well as many other products. 


Dust Tight equipment in stock for im- 
mediate shipment. Motors and Control 


for rent in emergency. 


PORTER ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


330 So. 6th St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Lincoln 7531 
Electrical Equipment Coast to Coast 


MIDWEST MALTING BARLEY CONTEST WINNERS 


Vernon H. Moore, of Clinton, 
Wis., has been named the winner 
of the 1948 malting barley contest 
conducted in seven midwest states 
by the Midwest Barley Improve- 
ment Ass'n, it was announced Jan. 
18 by Dr. John H. Parker, direc- 
tor of the association. 

As an award for his accomplish- 
ment, Moore received $1,000 in 
cash, a handsome trophy, and a 
special ribbon of honor, as well as 
an all-expense trip to Minneapolis 
to attend the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Conference and Malt- 
ing Barley show, being held at the 
Hotel Nicollet. 

In addition to the regional award, 
Moore received the first Wisconsin 
states prize of $500, a county prize 
of $25, and state and county tro- 
phies. In the final judging, Moore’s 
barley competed with samples from 
than 125 of the 
grain, grown by farmers in North 


more carloads 


SHIPPERS WARN CAR 


UNLOADERS 
Even though they don’t know 
who is responsible, Walt Gay, 


Louie Johnson and Bob Swen of 
the Monarch terminal elevator in 
Minneapolis would like to say 
“Thank you” to the men who 
loaded Union Pacific boxcar 193270 
for delivery to their plant. 

Notes posted on the sides of the 
car read: 

“Notice to car unloaders: “Two 
grain doors on fluor about eight 
feet from door.” (Then an arrow 
was drawn to show in which di 
rection the doors were.) 


Herman Wilhelm, Monarch su- 


MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


ELEVATORS 
FOR PROCESSING PLANTS 
MILLS 


J. C. KINTZ CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. Ph. 3-2761 
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and South Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan. 
The prize-winning barley was of 
the Kindred variety, and was grown 
on 50 acres of Moore’s 186 acre 
farm. 

Second award went to Armund 
Freitag of Beaver Dam, Wis., who 
won $800 in cash and a trip to 
Minneapolis. He also won the sec- 
ond Wisconsin state award of $400 
and his county prize of $25, as 
well as a county trophy, with his 
sample of Kindred barley. 

Third place in the regional com- 
petition went to Manford and Ed 
Steen, brothers, of Milan, Minn. 
Other winners of generous prizes 
were: L. A. Kimball & Son of 
Genoa City, Wis.; Art Greenberg 
of Grand Forks, N. D.; Earl Chap- 
man of Maple Park, Ill.; Leonard 
and Herman Schiernbeck of Kiron, 
Ia.; Roy D. Eykamp of Lake Pres- 
ton, S. D.; Walter Kretzschmer & 
Sons of Pigeon, Mich. 


perintendent, says: “That thought- 
fulness by the car loaders was 
greatly appreciated by the men. 
They were saved considerable time, 
trouble and even possible injury 
by that note. 
where should always take time out 


to post a notice on cars when they 


Elevator men every- 


can foresee possible trouble in han- 
dling them.”—The Grainville Bugle. 
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BUFFALO ELEVATORS FULL 
Although short of last year’s 


total by about 2,000,000 bushels, 
grain receipts in the Port of Buf- 
talo this year exceeded the average 
in the last ten peacetime years by 
about 8,000,000 bushels. 

No official tally has yet been 
made but it appeared in preliminary 
year-end reports that grain receipts 
this year total about 128,250,000 
bushels. This compared with 130,- 
188,000 bushels in 1947 and 121,- 
884,141 bushels in 1946. 

The last grain boats of the season 
are unloading their cargoes here. 
Waterfront commercial elevators 
now are bulging with 24,154,57C 
bushels, nearly their capacity. 


FLOUR MILLING PRODUCTS 

Wheat flour production in No- 
vember was estimated at 22.9 mil- 
lion sacks, by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
This was 5 percent lower than pro- 
duction in the previous month (24.2 
million sacks). Output was 3 per- 
cent less than the 23.7 million sacks 
produced in November 1947.  Pro- 
duction of flour for the eleven 
months of 1948 totaled 254 million 
sacks, a decrease of 9 percent from 
the 279 million sacks produced in 
the corresponding months of 1947. 
Production for November was at 
the rate of 83.2 percent of capacity. 

Wheat grindings during the 
month were estimated at 52.4 mil- 
lion bushels as compared with 55.4 
million bushels in October. Offal 
production of 434 thousand tons 
was about 28 thousands tons less 
than in October. 

These figures represent the out- 
put of 1,100 flour mills, 425 of 
which report monthly to the Bu- 
reau, and the rest annually. The 
425 mills reporting on a monthly 
basis account for about 96 percent, 
the 1,100 mills reporting annually, 
for about 98 percent ot the nation’s 
production of wheat flour. 

Reports of rye ground in Novem- 
ber totaled 396 thousand bushels 
from which 172 thousand sacks of 
rye flour were produced. This 
compared with 427 thousand bushels 
ground to produce 185 thousand 
sacks in October. 
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“PRINCIPLE” FLAX CLEANER 


Revolving and Reciprocating 
Screen Cylinders 


Small in Size— 
—Large in Capacity 
Stops Screen Damage 
and Operation Attention 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 


PRINCIPLE SEPERATOR CO. 
4728 - 28th Ave., South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SAFETY TRAINING PROGRAMS 


TYPES OF WORKERS — 


Everyone is vitally interested in 
getting out the largest volume of 
production in the most efficient man- 
ner. Line supervisors are constantly 
doing everything possible to achieve 
this objective since inefhcient low 
cost unit production is the basic ob- 
jective of every executive, superin- 
tendent, foreman and lead man. 

There is one aspect of achieving 
this objective that is very often over- 
looked by line supervisors — this 
aspect is one of safety. Correctly 
planned production is production in 
which the best possible use of time, 
materials, equipment and _ processes 
are maintained. Anything which in- 
terferes with correct procedures in 
this regard definitely influences the 
eficiency of production. This rela- 
tionship is often not understood by 
line supervisors; consequently they 
overlook a very real and worthwhile 
method of increasing production, 
namely, seeing that things are per- 
formed in a correct and safe manner. 

Accident prevention and efhciency 
of production are both achieved 
whenever all processes are performed 
in such a manner that no accidents 
occur. Whenever accidents 
they definitely limit the output of 
production. Because materials may 
not be piled properly, time may be 
lost. If tools and equipment are not 


occur, 


in proper working condition and 
properly stored, delays may occur. 
The prevention of loss of time, dam- 
age to equipment and interference 
with planned procedure all take their 
toll in achieving maximum efhciency. 

Accidents which occur may result 
in spoiled material, damaged equip- 
ment, defective parts, costly delays 
without anyone having been injured 
physically by these accidents. There 
is a proper way of doing every job, 
and if they are properly planned 
and performed as they are supposed 
to be, we will not have accidents. 
This is, in fact, all there is to acci- 
dent prevention. Namely, getting 
people to do their jobs in the manner 
in which they should be performed. 
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CHARLES H. BROADED 
Director of Industrial Safety 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Statistics, compiled by the National 
Safety Council, show that a person 
may have from 300 to 500 accidents 
before he actually sustains an injury. 
It is impossible to determine whether 
the injury will occur on the first ac- 
cident or the 500th accident. 

Accidents result from two major 
These are unsafe conditions 
and unsafe acts. Unsafe conditions 
are such things as slippery floors, im- 


Causes. 


properly-guarded machinery, untidy 
work areas, improper tools and 
equipment, etc. Unsafe acts are 
such items as running up and down 
stairs, reaching too far on a ladder, 
using a grinding wheel without gog- 
gles, indulging in “horse play”, lift- 
ing improperly, etc. 

The safety engineer spends a con’ 
siderable portion of his time elimi 
nating unsafe conditions and, in the 
majority of our industrial establish 
ments which have a competent in’ 
dustrial engineer and have spent suf- 
ficient time and energy eliminating 
unsafe conditions, there are very few 
of these remaining with our present 
state of knowledge about them. Un- 
safe acts, however, are in an entirely 
different category, and not too much 
has been done to remedy the unsafe 
acts in which employees indulge. 
There is no safeguard for a wander- 
ing mind, and all the guarding in 
the world will not prevent an em- 
ployee who is absent-minded and 
careless from having accidents and, 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 


The 20th Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents will be 
held May 11-14 at the Nicollet 


Hotel, Minneapolis. Plan on at- 


tending. 


METHODS OF CORRECTION 


incidentally, suffering injuries. 

Any effective safety training pro- 
gram must show line supervisors who 
are directly in charge of employees 
how to motivate these employees so 
that they become careful, conscien- 
tious and safe workers. In order to 
do this, every line supervisor must 
be trained to recognize the various 
types of people in his crew and to 
apply methods of correction which 
are effective. 


People change from one course of 
action to another because they be- 
lieve that it is advantageous to do so. 
The normal individual thinks in such 
a manner that he automatically 
weighs the advantages and the dis 
advantages, then he acts so as to ob- 
tain the most advantages. If the dis- 
advantages outweigh the advantages, 
he usually does not make a change 
in his method of acting. In order to 
change bad working habits which 
employees have that are unsafe, haz- 
ardous, or actually dangerous, the 
supervisor should arrange his talk so 
that disadvantages which will accrue 
to the individual are clearly stated. 
This will the employee 
away from the bad action. Then the 
supervisor should point out the ad- 
vantages which will accrue if the 
individual does the job in a correct 
manner. This will motivate the em- 
ployee toward the correct action. By 
pointing out both the advantages 
and the disadvantages, the supervisor 
provides a push and pull effect 
which has more power than either a 
push or pull by itself. This tech- 
nique can be used in changing any 
habit which an employee has but is 
particularly useful in safety preven 
tion work because it is very easy to 
work out advantages and disadvan- 
tages so that the employee can see 
that he has everything to lose by 
following a bad pattern and every- 
thing to gain by following a good 
habit pattern. 

Following are a number of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which 
are particularly powerful in stimula- 


motivate 


GRAIN 


ting employees toward correct and 

safe habits of working. 
DISADVANTAGES OF 
INCORRECT METHOD 

. Employee might hurt a fellow 
worker. 

. The job is harder. 

The job takes more time. 

Employee may suffer an injury. 

. He may have a long period in 

the hospital. 

6. He might suffer some personal 
disfigurement. 


ok 
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7. He may lose a hand, foot, arm, 

leg, etc. 

8. He may lose his reputation for 
being a careful worker. 

9. He may be criticised by fellow 
workers and his “boss”. 

10. His wife and children may suf- 
fer if he is unable to work for a 
long period of time or unable 
to carry on his regular work. 

11. He suffers bodily pain while re- 
covering from an injury. 

ADVANTAGES OF CORRECT 

METHOD 


1. Protects fellow workers. 


“DONT’S” FOR THE POWER 
TRANSMISSION BELT 
1. Don’t cut the end of the belt without making 
Crooked belts are torn 


use of a steel square. 
easily. 


in) 


holes. 


holes. 


3. Don’t put a belt on too tight. This may over- 
load both the belt and bearings. 

4. Don’t run a belt that starts crooked. Take the 
belt off and check the joint before damage 


is done. 


On 


rub the belt edges. 


lengthen one edge. 


6. Don't allow belts to operate on pulleys that 
Belt, pulley and shaft, pref- 
erably, should all be in perfect alignment. 

7. Don’t hold a belt on a pulley with a bar or 
If the belt tends to come off, find 


are out of line. 


a brace. 
the cause and correct it. 


8. Don’t allow oil to fall on a belt. 
slippage, heating and cracking. De-grease the 
belt and re-oil or dress it properly. (See Safety 
Instruction Card No. 430 on “Dressing the 


Belt.”’) 


9. Don’t put undersize belts in heavy duty service. 
National Safety Council 
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. Don’t guess at the proper positions for lace 
Each hole carries part of the load and 
should be in perfect alignment with other 


. It’s easier. 

. Shorter or quicker. 

. Protects income. 

. Protects family and children. 


ah Whe 


6. Keeps reputation for being a 
good, safe workman. 


7. Gets approval from other work- 
ers and “boss.” 


8. Protects personal features. 


9. Protects Company’s 
for honesty. 


reputation 


10. Insures satisfied customers be- 
cause of quality products. (Pro- 
tect’s one job because firm will 
continue in business). 


This particular method will work 
best with the regular type employee 
but there are several other types of 
individuals which every supervisor 
must know how to motivate if he is 
to make them into safe, conscientious 
and careful workers. Following is a 
breakdown of the most commonly 
found types and a suggested ap- 
proach to getting each one to respond 
well to safety instruction and train- 
ing. 


easily. 


machinery. 


TYPES: .Ohs PEOPLE 

1. Regular Fellow 

In describing this type of person, 
we often say he is a “good guy” or 
a “regular Joe.” He has a nice bal- 
ance of personal characteristics which 
give him a correct attitude and ap- 
proach to problems that he may en- 
He is conscientious, coop- 
erative, loyal and dependable. He is 
even-tempered and reasonable. He is 
industrious and has a proper regard 
for himself and others in his work- 
ing habits. (This type of employee 
constitutes from 70 to 80% of the 
individuals in every foreman’s group.) 
Suggested Approach 

This type of person constitutes the 
majority of employees in any super- 
visor’s group. “Regular” employees 
cause little difficulty and respond 
very well to good instruction and 
average supervision. They respond 
best to exactly the kind of treatment 
which the supervisor would like to 
receive from his own superior. The 
method of pointing out the advan- 


counter. 


tages of doing a job one way and 


MACHINERY GUARDS 


The importance of guards may be realized 
Picture yourself slipping, throwing out 
your hand to catch yourself, and finding it rest- 
ing on a guard covering some piece of moving 


Think what might have happened to your 
hand if someone had left that guard out of place! 

It costs money to install guards; but your com- 
pany is doing this and many other things in 
the plant to protect you and other employees. 
Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


. Don’t allow shifters or other equipment to 
Serious rubbing may 


rw 


Oil causes 


We 
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Do not remove any guard unless for repair- 
ing, oiling or adjusting the machine; always 
stop the machine first; and always replace the 
guard when the work is done. 


. Before starting work at any machine make 


sure that all guards are securely in place. 


. If you notice that a guard has been carelessly 


left off any machine, notify your supervisor. 


. If you find that any guard is broken or fur- 


nishes inadequate protection, notify your super- 

visor. 

Your suggestions for aditional guards in haz- 

ardous places will receive careful consideration. 
National Safety Council 
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the disadvantages of doing it another 
but poorer way is mentally grasped 
and properly followed. Since these 
employees are reasonable, they re- 
spend quickly to any type of sug: 
gested action which will make their 
work more efficient, safer, easier, or 
more productive. They have good 
ideas for doing work and their sug- 
gestions should be analysed and, if 
possible, put into practice. If their 
ideas are rejected, it should be done 
tactfully in order not to stop further 
suggestions. 


2. Stubborn 

This type of individual is one who 
possesses a large share of the stub- 
born trait in his characteristics. He 
often is referred to as the person 
who has a “one track mind.” He is 
hard to convince and _ occasionally 
will do things exactly opposite to 
what has been suggested to him. 
People often refer to him as thick- 
headed, obstinate and dogmatic. 


Suggested Approach 
This type of individual cannot be 


forced to do things. It is no use 


telling him he has to do something 
“or else” for he will take the “or 
else’ most of the time, and if this 
produces results which you do not 
want to obtain, you have failed. This 
type of individual must be persuaded. 
He requires selling. He likes to think 
that all ideas are his. He can often 
be led to accept a course of action 
if he thinks it’s his own idea, or 
will adopt it if his opinion is asked. 
He is an extremely proud individual 
and an appeal to his pride, accom- 
plishmient, prestige, reputation, etc., 
with a positive approach is very ef- 
fective. Sometimes the “reverse eng- 
lish” technique can be used on the 
person who is extremely stubborn. 
To do this, the supervisor “tells” the 
person to do exactly opposite of that 
which he wishes accomplished. The 
obstinate person will do exactly op- 
posite of what he has been told and 
consequently, will actually do what 
his supervisor wanted done. This 
technique must be used with discre- 
tion and will work only with a very 
small percentage of stubborn indi- 
viduals. There is considerable danger 


in it but occasionally it is extremely 
valuable. 


3. Temperamental 

This type of person is usually a 
very sensitive individual. He re- 
sents criticism and is very easily 
offended. He suffers the delusion 
that people are picking on him and, 
in the worst stages of temperament, 
he may feel he is being persecuted 
by everyone including his very best 
friends. He “flys off the handle” 
and often has a large number of 
alibis for his actions. 


Suggested Approach 

This type of person must be han- 
dled with “kid gloves.” He should 
not be criticised. The “sandwich” 
technique should be used whenever 
he is being corrected. To do this, 
the supervisor tells him about some 
particularly good piece of work, 
then suggests that a poor action be 
corrected and then finishes the con- 
versation by referring to another 
good piece of work which the em- 
This type 
of person is motivated by approval 


ployee has performed. 


cientific research has proven grain in storage must be 
S ventilated with constantly changing fresh air in order 
to live. This grain must also contain a balanced amount 
of moisture — but if excessive dampness increases this 
moisture content, the grain will spoil. lf air cannot pass 
through the elevator walls, or if water seeps through 
disintegrated concrete areas, thousands of dollars will 


be lost in ruined grain. 


To reduce spoilage, elevator walls must ‘‘breathe’’ — 
must permit a limited amount of air to enter and leave. 
And the same concrete, which allows air passage, must 
also repel water or excessive moisture. 


should read it. 


Write today for “Wall Breathing”—a valu- 
able free booklet describing the causes of 
and remedies for concrete deterioration. 
Every elevator operator and grain man 


Western’s engineers and technicians, backed by 35 years 
of experience, have successfully applied this ‘Wall Breath- 
ing” principle to many of America’s largest mills and ele- 
vators. Thousands of dollars have been saved by restoring 
deteriorated masonry, installing necessary movement joints, 
and thus preventing consequent grain spoilage. Protect your 
structure by contacting the nearest Western office at once 


...@ skilled Western engineer will inspect your elevator 


without obligation. 


(mr 


Let Western Be Your Concrete Dentist 


| 


WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG, « ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
ATLANTA, GA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C. ¢ KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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and praise. He responds to the 
advantages of doing a job properly. 
Disadvantages scare and upset him 
because he often has a vivid imag- 
ination and is impelled toward the 
thing which he thinks about most 
of the time. 


4. Careless 

The person with too much care- 
lessness in his personal character- 
istics has little regard for other 
people and still less for his own 
safety and welfare. He has little 
regard for danger and is often de- 
scribed “doesn’t 
He is not bothered 
too much by the thought of injury 
or personal loss. 


as a fellow who 
give a damn.” 


Suggested Approach 

This type of person requires very 
from his supervisor. 
He requires a considerable amount 
of training so that good working 
habits become almost automatic. He 
does not react favorably when prob- 
lematical advantages of a _ given 
course of action are pointed out 
to him; consequently the _ losses 
which will accrue to him if he fol- 
given course should be 
pointed out in no uncertain terms. 
The benefits which he will lose have 
the most effect on him and _ these 
should be stressed. Pointing out 
that he may wind up in the hos- 
pital with a lot of broken bones 
and be an invalid for the rest of his 
life and that his family will suffer 
and his children fail to obtain an 
education is often necessary to stop 
this type of person from performing 
an unsafe act. He must have “the 
law laid own to him” sufficiently 
so that he can be kept from doing 
things which will eventually result 
in an injury. 
5. Shiftless 

This type of individual has never 
learned to accept responsibility. He 
lives in a dream world most of the 
time and is usually a great optimist. 
However, he doesn’t cooperate too 
well with his supervisor and must 
be watched all of the time if he is 
to do a fair day’s work. He is 
usually just looking for payday and, 
as a result, has a work record of 
drifting from one job to another 
at very frequent intervals. 


rigid control 


lows a 
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Suggested Approach 

This type of person will seldom 
make a good employee except for 
casual labor. Since he does not 
feel responsible for his own action, 
he often does not consider what 
responsibility he has toward others. 
For this reason, his work assign- 
ments must be very definite. He 
will not look for work if he is fin- 
ished with a particular job and has 
not been told what one to start on 
next. His initiative is poor — his 
concentration and attention is apt 
to be quite weak. Instructions must 
be firm, complete and often re 
peated two or three times. This 
type of person presents no large 
difficulty to the supervisor but will 
cause some difficulty if the above 
recommended technique is not fol- 
lowed. 
6. Timid 

The person with too much of the 
shy or timid characteristics in his 
make-up is usually a retiring individ- 
ual who does not have much confi 
dence in his own ability. He is not 
forceful and will not ordinarily 
voice his opinions or express his 
ideas about a subject unless he is 
led to do so. He often is referred 
to as a “Casper Milquetoast” and 
is a “negative” person. 


Suggested Approach 

This type of person probably suf- 
fered from “too many burned fin- 
gers” during his childhood ‘and, con- 
sequently, is fearful of what will 
happen to him. He withdraws from 
activities in order to protect him- 
self. He is often a very good 
thinker and apt to be a very cau- 
tious individual. In the extreme 
cases, he may be so cautious and 
fearful for his own safety that he 
will fail to do those things that 
he should and, consequently, cause 
fellow workers to have accidents or 
be injured. This type of individual 
responds best to expressions of con- 
fidence in him by his supervisor 
and should not be criticised too 
much. He often likes to work by 
himself and will perform very sat- 
isfactorily if he understands exactly 
what is needed. Opportunities to 
build confidence in, and respect for, 
his own ability should be used 


GIVES YOU POSITIVE STOPS 


ON CARS COMING INTO 
THE UNLOADING SHED. 


ELIMINATES THE HAZARDS 
OF BLOCKING CARS BY 
HAND. 


ELIMINATES THE MESSY CON- 
DITION CAUSED BY THE USE 
OF WOOD BLOCKS. 


ELIMINATES THE DANGER OF 
LOST WEIGHTS CAUSED BY 
SPLINTERS FOULING THE 
SLIDES OF UNLOADING 
PITS. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
& PRICES 


© 


Darden-Pool Co. 


Ist and Hascall Sts., Omaha 8, Neb. 
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whenever possible. This type of 
person needs encouragement and has 
a very real need for obtaining ap- 
proval from the people for whom 
Ribbing and_ ridicule 
toward this 


he works. 
from fellow workers 
type of person should definitely be 


discouraged by the supervisor. 


7. Nervous 
This type of person usually has 


an excellent set of nerves whch 
cause him to be “high strung” and 
somewhat “flighty.” He is often 


a tall, thin, lanky individual with- 
out much excess fat. Due to the 
fact this his reaction time is so fast, 
he often acts without thinking. He 
is excitable and can become jittery 
unless he 
control. 


exercises sufficient  self- 


Suggested Approach 

This type of person is usually a 
very excellent employee. His work 
is done quickly and he works dili- 
gently. He has a tendency to jump 
from one activity to another a bit 
more than is 
tendency 


necessary but this 
can be overcome very 
easily if his supervisor clearly states 
the sequence of work and sees that 
he does not hop from one job to 
another without finishing each job 
as he goes along. A_ supervisor 
needs to be very calm when talking 
to this type of person and should 
slow his speech down to the point 
where it is about 100 to 150 words 
per minute. This type of person 
should not be asked to do a lot of 
rush or emergency work for he will 
often start doing it very hurriedly 
and without sufficient preparation. 
This may lead to an accident which 
will result in an injury. Since this 
person’s tendency is to act rapidly 
in almost all situations, his super- 
visor’s principal job is to slow the 
individual down a little bit so that 
he has time to think how he is 
going to do a job before he actually 
starts doing it. 


8. Smart Aleck 

This type of person has a_ too 
high opinion of his own ability and 
a too low opinion of others. He 
thinks he knows all there is to know 
about every condition and situation 
in which he operates. His way of 
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operating is always right. He can’t 
be shown any alternative method 
because he is always convinced that 
other methods are inferior to his 
own. He often has very convincing 
arguments about everything from 


“the international situation” to “why 


¢; I'M MARRIED 


pot, 


oRKER AND MY 


FRIDAY THEI3TH! JIM 

GOING TO STAY IN BED alt 

DAY NO ACCIDENTS GOING 
TO HAPPEN “To me! 
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From National Safety News 
Published by 
The National Safety Council 


Bill Jones beat up his wife.” He 
is usually a loudmouthed persons and 
will often remark, “I sure told that 
guy off.” 


Suggested Approach 

This “know it all” type of person 
irritates people and can be a dis- 
ruptive influence among your em- 
ployees. He is, however, a very 
difficult individual to change. If 
you stop him from talking wildly 
about one situation, he will often 
begin to talk wildly about another 
situation. | His supervisor can do 
several things which will improve 
this. He can adjust his own mental 
reactions so that he is not bothered 
too much by the loudmouthed indi- 
vidual. The supervisor can let the 
fellow “spout off” about a_partic- 
ular item if-he definitely knows the 
man is wrong and then prove he’s 
wrong in the presence of several 
fellow workers. This technique has 
dangers and must be used with cau- 
tion because it is bad supervisory 
practice except with this type of 
individual and in situations where 
the rest of the group feel that the 
fellow should be challenged for the 
wild statements he is making. The 
supervisor can have a talk with 
this type of individual and explain 
to him that he is earning a reputa- 
tion for advancing ideas which are 
poor and should stop this practice 
since it carries definite possibilities 
of losing one’s reputation for 
straight thinking and reliability. 

Another aid which can be given 
the foreman is a good safety bulle- 
tin board well supplied with visual 
aids representing correct methods of 
doing work or posters ridiculing the 
idea of doing jobs improperly. 

Competition between departments 
helps to keep employees alert. A 
particularly effective contest tech- 
nique is to have each departmental 
safety bulletin board lettered “No. 
of Days since our Last Lost Time 
Accident,” and have someone in 
the department change the number 
of days shown each morning as long 
as no- lost time accidents occur. 
When one occurs, the figures are 
removed and the department. starts 
out with “0” days. 

Taking pictures of unsafe condi- 
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tions or unsafe acts and sending a 
copy to the department involved 
with a request to correct the situa- 
tion usually has good results since 
the supervisor knows that a perma- 
ment record has been made of an 
unsatisfactory condition or proced- 
ure in his department. 

In the final analysis, anything 
which interferes with the orderly 
sequence of properly planned pro- 
duction reduces output. Only by an 
effective safety training program 
which eliminates all unsafe condi- 
tions and teaches employees to act 
safely can line supervisors achieve 
maximum output. 
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$150,000 FIRE LOSS 
The Wheat Bros. plant at Mo- 
ravia, N.Y. was recently destroyed 
by fire with an estimated loss of 
$150,000. Flames destroyed the feed 
mill, elevators and warehouse. 
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ADD 500,000 BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. will 
construct additional grain storage at 
Alva, Okla., amounting to $500,000 
bushels. Pres. Henry H. Cate says 
construction will start in time to as- 
sure completion for the 1949 harvest 
following formal authorization by 
the directors. 

The new project will increase ca- 
pacity at Alva to 2 million bu., and 
will enlarge the company’s aggre- 
gate capacity to 13 million bushels. 
The daily capacity of the company’s 
flour mills now has reached 34,000 
cwt. sacks. 
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D. J. BERNINGER DEAD 

Daniel J. Berninger, 58, superin- 
tendent of the Early & Daniel Co. 
Fairmount elevator, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, passed away on Jan. 15. He 
had been with the company for 26 
years and will be succeeded by his 
son, Raymond J. Berninger who 
has been with the company for 18 
years, the last ten as assistant su- 
perintendent. The Fairmount ele- 
vator has a capacity of 2 million 
bushels and is one of the largest 
Soft Red Wheat receivers and ship- 
pers in the country. 
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O’LEARY TO CORPUS CHRISTI 
Ray O'Leary of Corn Products 
Refining Co. left on Jan. 6 to super- 
vise safety measures at the com- 
pany’s new 20 million dollar plant 
at Corpus Christi, Texas. The new 
plant will start grinding operations 
about Feb. 1 and O'Leary will be 
on hand to develop a safety pro- 
gram to fit the plan. Ray had 
just been elected acting vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago SOGES Chap- 
ter to replace Lincoln Scott of 
CPRC who had been transferred 
to Tokyo to assist the Office of 
Food Administration of the United 
States Occupied Areas. Superin- 
tendent of the Corpus Christi plant 
is Fenton “Red” Holm of Kansas 
City. 
pee ee 
A-D-M PLANT DAMAGED BY 
FIRE 
Thousands of bushels of soybeans 
in Archer - Daniels - Midland Com- 
pany’s drying plant in Minneapolis 
were destroyed by fire this month. 
No estimate of the loss sustained 
was given but according to Clifford 
Maclver, plant superintendent and 
president of the SOGES, damage 
was considerable. The drying plant 
was of steel and concrete construc- 
tion and was valued by A-D-M at 
approximately $75,000. None of 
the storage elevators, though near 
the fire, were damaged. 
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GLIDDEN PLANT TO COST 
3 MILLION 

Contractor for the new 250-ton 
per day soybean solvent extraction 
plant being built by The Glidden 
Company at Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the Chemical Plants Division of 
Blaw-Knox Company. 

In addition to engineering and 
erection, the contractor will supply 
the extractor, four Lewis flaking 
mills, a vapor desolventizer, pres- 
sure toaster and a deodorizer. All 
this process equipment is of Blaw- 
Knox design. 

The amount of the award to the 
contractor was not revealed but the 
total project, which includes a large 
grain elevator, is reported to cost 
an estimated $3,000,000. The plant 
is to be ready in time to process 
the fall crop of soybeans. 


PILLSBURY PLANTS SET 
SAFETY RECORDS 
“Champions of Safety” titles were 
awarded to Pillsbury plants on the 
basis of records set in the inter- 
plant safety contest. 1948 was the 
most successful accident-free year 
in the company’s 80 years. The 
safety contest was conducted among 
the 18 plants operated by Pillsbury, 
Mills, Inc. The contest 
ranged through three separate 
leagues according to size and man- 
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hour exposure to accidents during 
working hours. The plants made 
notable records: Clinton Soy Bean 
Plant—extended its “days operated 


without a lost-time accident” to 
1657; Colton, Cal., — 472 days; 
Enid, Okla., — 439 days; Welis- 
burg, W. Va., — 427 days; Cen- 
terville, Iowa, — 417 days; Culver 
City, Cal., — 407 days; Clinton 


Feed, — 386 days; Springfield, Il. 
also won the safety record flag. 
Each employee in the winning plants 
will receive a General Electric auto- 
matic iron in recognition of the 
achievement, a total of 1844 irons 
will be distributed. 
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RALSTON PURINA AWARDED 
FLAG 

Ralston Purina Company’s Circle- 
ville, Ohio, plant recently was 
awarded the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. accident prevention flag in 
recognition of its record for safety. 
The plant operated 501,632 man- 
hours from Sept. 1, 1946 to Nov. 
15, 1948 without a lost-time acci- 
dent. 

Neo Sey, 
MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR 
LEASE PROPOSED 

Proposals for lease of the Omaha 
Municipal Elevator were made to 
the Dock Board recently by the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. The basis 
for the grain group’s proposal is a 
50-50 revenue split between the ex- 
change and the city and a charge of 
114 cents per bushels for unload- 
ing grain from cars and elevating it 
to barges is also under considera- 
tion. The exchange suggested that 
charge decrease as volume increases 
and it is expected that their pro- 
posal will be accepted. 
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CHAIN BELT OPENS NEW 
OFFICES 
Chain Belt Company of Milwau- 
kee announces the opening of two 
new District Sales Offices. 
St. Louis 
The new St. Louis Office is lo- 
cated at 8001 Clayton Road, St. 
Louis, Missouri and will be under 
the direction of Mr. Clarence R. 
Studer, District Sales Engineer. 
Mr. Studer, a graduate of Wash- 
ington State College, is a Regis- 
tered Professional Engineer in Mis- 
souri for both Electrical and Me- 
chanical Engineering. He has han- 
dled the products of Chain Belt 
Company in the St. Louis area for 
four years prior to his recent ap- 


THIS IS HARD 


AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 


See you believe in saving. 


But it’s mighty hard to make yourself 
take cash out of your pocket, and time 
out of your day, to do it regularly. 


The sure way, the easy way to do 
your saving 1s to get started on an 
automatic savings plan with U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Like this... 


T. If you’re ona payroll, sign up in 
the Payroll Savings Plan, then for- 
get it. From then on the money 
saves itself—so much per week, or 
so much per month. 


2. If you’re not on a payroll, sign 
up at your bank for the Bond-A- 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. ff yA" ; 
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pointment as District Sales Engi- 
neer. Earlier experience in the 
power transmission field includes 19 
years with General Electric Com- 
pany as Application and Sales En- 
gineer. 
Jacksonville 

The new Jacksonville Office, lo- 
cated at 340 W. Church Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida, will be under 
the direction of Mr. David B. Hill. 

Mr. Hill graduated from Clem- 
son A & M College with a B. S. 
degreé in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. Since his first em- 
ployment as a Conveyor Engineer 
by Ford Motor Company, he has 
had over 25 years of experience 
covering design, installation, service 


Month Plan. Equally easy. You 
decide how much you want to put 
into bonds every month, your bank 
does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying 
bonds, your money starts coming back 
to you—well-fattened! 


Every $3 you invest today brings 
you back $4 to make possible all the 
wonderful things you dream of doing. 


And remember— any time you need 
your money for emergencies, you can 
get it back in minutes without losing 
interest. 
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and sales in this and closely related 
fields. He joined Chain Belt Com- 
pany in 1937 and was District Sales 
Engineer in its Chicago and At- 
lanta Offices prior to his new ap- 
pointment as District Manager at 
Jacksonville. 
Products 

These two new District Offces 
will sell Rex Cast and Fabricated 
Steel Power Transmission and Con- 
Baldwin-Rex 
Power Transmission and Conveyor 
Roller Chains . . . Rex Conveyors 
and Conveying Equipment 


veyor Chains 


Rex Food Processing and Sanita- 
tion Equipment. 
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C. E. RICH JOINS DAY CO. 

C. E. Rich, formerly with Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
has joined Day Co. of Canada as 
research director. An expert on 
milling technology, Mr. Rich func- 
tions as engineering consultant both 
to Day engineers and customers. 

As superintendent of production 
and research at Ogilvie Flour Mills, 
he had a key part in planning the 
development of their mammoth new 
Royal Mill at Montreal. 

Prior to joining the Day Com- 
pany, Mr. Rich has devoted twenty 
years to the flour milling industry, 
has received an honorary degree 
from the University of Saskatche- 
wan and participated in many pro- 
jects for improving processing tech- 
nique in all phases of milling. 

Mr. Rich left his post with Ogil- 
vie to devote more time to research 
of milling technology. His associa- 
tion with the Day Company as di- 
rector of research and delevopment 
provides millers in Canada and the 
United States with an excellent 
source of information on the latest 
milling methods. Mr. Rich will 
work with the Day Company en- 
gineers to develop practical means 
for better achieving improved mill- 
ing procedure. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Experienced, capable, aggressive, astute su- 
perintendent wanted. For million bushel mid- 
west terminal elevator connected with feed 
and cereal plant. State experience, refer- 
ences, salary, etc., and advise when interview 
can be arranged. Age 40-50 years old. Re- 
plies kept confidential. Address A9C- GRAIN, 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago-4- Il. 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OPENS 
NEW PLANT 

Formal opening of the new vege- 
table oil processing plant recently 
completed has been announced by 
the Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. The 
plant, regarded as one of the most 
modern in operation, is located in 
Fridley township just north of Min- 
neapolis. Concrete tanks provide 
storage for 1 million bushels of 
soybeans or flaxseed and produc- 
tion is rated at 4000 bags of lin- 
seed meal per 24-hour day. The 
extraction building is unique with 
38 iron baskets making a circuit of 
the tower once an hour. The rest 
of the mill is designed around the 
62-foot tower; the baskets loaded 
with flakes at the top of the tower 
are sent downward and solvent is 
sprayed on the basket at the top 
and drains out of the perforated 
bottoms. Sixteen screw presses in 
the preparation building have a 
scalping capacity of about 330 tons 
of flaxseed and 240,000 pounds of 
oil daily. 

Fae ae 
MOTOR STARTS FIRE 

A fire believed to have been 
started in an electric motor used to 
operate a grain conveyor caused a 
$100,000 loss at the Howard Flour 
& Feed Mill, Central Bridge, N. Y. 
200 firemen were needed to fight 


the blaze. 
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RICE MILL FIRE 

The Northern Rice Milling Co., 
Gibson Switch, Ark., suffered an 
estimated loss of $300,000 in the 
recent fire which burned the mill 
and elevator. Cause of the fire 
was due to heated conduits accord- 
ing to reports. 

ean oa ae 
RECENT VISITORS 

Ted Badenoch, Hart-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis 

Tom Strid, Strid Grain-—Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Dave Swan, Dixie Machinery 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis 

Ed Josephson, Schreier Malting 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Frank Blodgett, Weevil-Cide Co., 
Kansas City. 

Emile Beatty, J. C. Kintz Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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NEW KANSAS ELEVATORS 

The Salina Terminal Elevator Co. 
will erect a new 130,000 bushel 
elevator at Claflin, Kansas, on the 
site of the old Farmers Elevator 
which has been used here by the 
company. The old building will be 
razed and the new structure will be 
built by Chalmers and _ Borton, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

A 200,000 bushel addition to the 
Farmers Grain Co., Haven, Kansas, 
will also be built by Chalmers & 
Borton in 1949. Nine new grain 
tanks will be erected. 


In compiling and _ publishing 
Plans of Grain Elevators we have 
striven to give readers a clear un- 
derstanding of the advantages to 
be obtained in following the latest 
practices of experienced grain ele- 
vator engineers in designing, con- 
structing and arranging a modern 
elevator. 


This volume, our Fifth Edition 
of plans and descriptions of grain 
elevators, is the most interesting 
and the most helpful work on de- 
sign and construction of grain ele- 
vators yet published. It has been 
confined to illustrated descriptions 
of Grain Elevators of North 
America because these elevators 
have been designed especially to 
meet the needs and conditions 
confronting grain merchants of 
this continent. It should be of 
real help in crystallizing the ideas 
of grain dealers to the facilities 
best suited to the needs of their 
business, and in giving builders 
definite ideas as to what they want. 


LATHROP GRAIN CORP. 
MOVES 

The Lathrop Grain Corp., Kansas 
City, moved into their new offices 
at 121 Board of Trade Building. 
The new offices are the most mod- 
ern in the building and _ provide 
larger space for the Lathrop organi- 
zation. 

Storage facilities are owned and 
operated at Omaha and Fort Worth 
with total capacity of more than 2 
million bushels. Under lease to other 
interests is the Lathrop elevator of 
1 million bushel capacity at Enid. 


Plans, photographs and de- 
scriptions of bulk grain handling 
facilities planned and erected by 
engineers specializing in grain 
elevators of modern design. 


This new volume contains over 
968 illustrations and descriptions 
of elevators constructed of con- 
crete, tile, brick, steel and wood. 
Many central market _ storage, 
transfer and cleaning elevators, as 
well as country receiving and 
shipping elevators are illustrated 
and described. All are designed 
to expedite, facilitate and reduce 
the cost of handling bulk grain. 
Nothing has been taken from pre- 
vious editions. 


Many illustrations of feed grind- 
ing and mixing elevators as well 
as grain elevator offices, cob burn- 
ers, corn cribs, conveyor galleries 
should help every dealer desiring 
to modernize his facilities. 


This 5th edition of plans of 
Grain Elevators of North Amer- 
ica is printed on 500 pages of book 
paper, size 9x12 inches, bound in 
Art Canvas, shipping weight five 
pounds, price $5.25 post paid. 


Published and sold by 


Grain and Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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lt Costs 
Too Much! 


y ES, That Right!! . . . It Costs Far Too Dearly To Permit 
Your Plant Restoration Work To Be Delayed Even a Single 
Season . . . Those With Costly Past Experience Know That 
The Rate Of Deterioration ZOOMS Upwards With The Pass- 
ing Of Each Successive Year . . . Hence The Cost Of An 
Intelligent Periodic Building Maintenance Program Quickly And 
Profitably Liquidates Itself IN EVERY WAY! 


OU, Too, Will Find That Protecting Your Investment Is 
Especially Wise, Particularly When You Can Depend So 


Every Day The Elements Are Gnawing Away at Your 
Properties, Eating Up and Tearing Down Your ‘House Completely Upon Deas: 
Of Cards.” Why Not Protect Yourself As Best You 

Can By Consulting With . . . 


John D. Bolton & Co. 


Gunite Contractors 
Evanston Trust & Savings Bank Bldg. Chicago & Main Streets Evanston Ill. 


